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New book hailed as ammunition for 
defense of the American Way in educatio 


’—REFUTES NEW “INTERPRETATION” BY INTERESTS SEEKING PUBLIC FUNDS FOR PAROCHIAL EDUCATION 


THE AMERICAN TRADITION IN 
RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 
By R. Freeman Butts. Boston: The 
Beacon Press. At all booksellers. $3. 


Sharpening the issues involved in to- 
day’s controversy over the proper in- 
terpretation of the religious clause of 
the First Amendment, Professor R. 
Freeman Butts of Columbia writes that 
the American people 
may make any policy 
they wish about pub- 
lic tax funds being 
used for private and 
parochial schools. 
However, he. warns, 
“We should know 
ee what we are doing.... 
We court disaster if 

we ignore the living 
Dy traditions of our peo- 
ple.” His book, The 
American Tradition in Religion and 
Education was published this week by 
The Beacon Press of Boston. 
* ok * 

Seen in its new light, the issue is as 
simple as this: What is the practical 
meaning of the religious clause of the 
First Amendment? The Roman Catho- 
lic bishops and some writers hold that 
the practical meaning is that all relig- 
ions should share equal and just finan- 
cial support from public funds. This, 
they state, is the proper interpretation 
of the intentions of Madison, Jefferson, 
and the founders—an interpretation, 
they say, which the American people 
underwrote when they ratified the Con- 
stitution. 


* *e * 


In clear-cut opposition are the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court in the Mc- 
Collum case and Justice Rutledge in 


Readers sharpening wits 


with ‘modern Socrates’ 


REFLECTIONS OF A WONDER- 
ING JEW. By Morris Raphael 
Cohen. Trade edition: The Beacon 
Press. At all booksellers, $2.50. 


First readers of the new book of 
essays by the late Morris Raphael 
Cohen are finding themselves sharpen- 
ing their wits with a thinker who was 
described by Time as 
“a modern Socrates.” 

Just a year after 
publication of Morris 
Cohen’s autobiogra- 
phy, A MDreamer’s 
Journey, the Beacon 
Press and the Free 
Press are issuing 
Reflections of a Won- 
dering Jew. In this 
new book, Cohen 
deals with important 
problems facing his people in today’s 
world. Part-1 deals with “Jews in 


A., by Banker & Tradesman. Subscription, U. 8. 


the Everson case; together with many 
American scholars who have made this 
subject a special study. For example, 


Conrad Moehlman, author of The 
Catholic - Protestant Mind, School - 
Church: The American Way, and other 
works, says: “Professor Butts has con- 
vincingly demonstrated that recently 
advanced arguments for a new inter- 
pretation of the religious clause of the 
First Amendment have no foundation 
in either history, law or logic.’ Com- 
menting on the same subject, William 
H. Kilpatrick, author of Group Educa- 


America”; Part 2, “Jews and the Past”; 
and Part 3 presents the eminent 
scholar’s penetrating comments on a 
dozen books by and about Jews, from 
Freud to Spinoza. 


BEACON BOOKSHOPPER 


() THE DRIVING POWER OF WESTERN 


CIVILIZATION. By Eugen  Rosenstock- 
Huessy. Says Gerald Groveland Walsh, S.J. 
(Fordham): “This is tart medicine; but it is 
urgently indicated. . . . This little book is 
necessary reading.” $2. 
(1) RELATIVITY: A RICHER TRUTH. By 
Philipp Frank. Foreword by Albert Einstein. 
Says the Library Journal: “Book is brief but 
important. . . . Recommended.” $2. 
(1 THE HERITAGE OF THE REFORMA- 
TION. By Wilhelm Pauck. Says Charles 
Clayton Morrison, editor of The Pulpit: ‘Our 
book of the month. This book is a gold mine. 
. . . Glowing with the unacademic fervor of a 
scholarship that knows it has something of 
profound importance to say to our generation.” 


(] ALBERT SCHWEITZER: LIFE AND 
MESSAGE. By Magnus Ratter. Honoring the 
75th year of the philosopher-theologian- 
humanitarian-physician. $2.75. 
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tion for a Democracy and many other 
nationally famous volumes, says: 
“Some other writers have refused te 
see or admit the full argument and it 
consistent logic. Dr. Butts, by contrast, 
looks all the pertinent facts squarely 
in the face and brings out in a most 
satisfying manner what Jefferson anc 
Madison meant and how our courts 
have with fair consistency followed 
their logic. In my judgment this Is the 
best book we have on the subject.” — 

Today America is torn by this his- 
toric controversy over the proper use 
of public tax money for public, private 
and parochial schools. Paul Blanshard, 
author of American Freedom and Cath- 
olic Power, has predicted that thi 
“will be the battleground of democracy 
in the next ten years.” Recently The 
New York Times commented editori 
ally: “The issue of federal aid to edu 
cation is bogged down in Washingto 
. . . The Senate-approved Thomas bil 
, . . has become enmeshed in a reli- 
gious controversy. ... To this news- 
paper it has always seemed that the 
sound and historic doctrine of separa- 
tion of church and state—one of the 
basic principles on which this Republic 
is founded—must forbid the use of 
public funds for the support of non- 
public schools... .” 

What America needs, says Professor 
Butts, is a careful examination of ou 
traditions. He proceeds to present this 
examination in a way which has aroused 
the enthusiasm of historians and educa- 
tors who have seen the manuscript. 
Says David Saville Muzzey (History 
of the American People, etc.): “It isa 
clear and convincing presentation of 
the vexed questions with which we 
have to deal and it ought to have the 
widest possible circulation.” 4 
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Sorokin’s ‘Russian Diary’ 
bares Bolshevik secrets 


LEAVES FROM A RUSSIAN DIARY 
—and Thirty Years After. By Piti- 
rim A. Sorokin. Boston: The Beacon 
Press. At all booksellers, $3.50. 


As authoritarian systems of variou 
kinds press in upon the American ci 
izen, this study of naked Bolshevi 
power is winning wide attention. It 
author is the most ~ 
widely-translated so- 
ciologist in the world, 
and the founder of 
the Sociology De- 
partment at Harvard. 

Says The Washing- 
ton Post: “Sorokin’s — 
barely outlined con- 
cept of the break- 
down of the ‘sensate’ 
west ...is reminis- 
cent of Toynbee but Ya 
deeper and more radical in impl ca 


than that historian’s theories. bs 
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1E ROAD AHEAD: America’s Creeping 

polution. By John T. Flynn. New 
: Devin Adair Co. $2.50. 


Here is one of the most dangerous and 
gusting books ever published in America, 
agerous because it is so attractively writ- 
1 and published—and on the list of best 
:: disgusting because it is packed full 
both evil and falsehood. 
Mr. Flynn’s thesis is that Socialism and 
mmunism are the same thing, except that 
cialism is simply a stopover on the way to 
mmunism. If you don’t want to end up 
th a totalitarian tyranny on the Russian 
xdel, don’t support British Labour, or the 
‘w Deal or the Fair Deal, for these are 
ete on the way. Democratic so- 
ism is simply a blind behind which those 
10 would fasten tyranny upon our land 
le themselves. Mr. Flynn says flatly that 
2 American Socialists are more danger- 
s than the Communists, and he doesn’t 
van the Norman Thomas Socialists, but 
man, Dubinsky, Murray and the apa. 


lynn’s chapter on the Federal Council of 
> Churches of Christ in America is really 


ngerous, disgusting ... evil and falsehood’ 


ludicrous. He portrays it as a nest of poten- 
tial Communists working insidiously to de- 
stroy the American “way of life,” by which 
he means absolutely unrestricted and unre- 
strained private enterprise and monopoly 
capitalism. How it has made the hair of 
officers of that staid and conservative organi- 
zation stand on end with horror and indigna- 
tion. Flynn is opposed to the abolition of 
the poll tax in the South. After all, in many 
parts of the South Negroes outnumber 
whites, or could make a decisive difference 
in elections, and the Negroes of the South 
are under the thumb of the socialist bosses 
of the Democratic Party! So the right for 
them to vote would be truly dangerous to 
democracy! 

Flynn offers no constructive word, no 
solution to the problems of depression, un- 
employment or social insecurity. His book 
is simply and solely an attack upon trends 
towards the development in this land of a 
concern on the part of the government for 
the general welfare of the people. He is 
thus revealed as a reactionary, a careless 
writer, and a potential fascist. 

DONALD HARRINGTON 


or. Allport has never grown a beard’ ...and 
ustification for Channing’s free-mind tenet 


IE INDIVIDUAL AND HIS RELIGION. 
yeorson W. Allport. New York: The Mac- 
Company. $2.50. 

this dynamic and much needed study, 
orilliant Harvard scientist who has special- 
ed for many years in the psychology of per- 
lity gives us the fruit of his maturest in- 
hts into the origins, characteristics and 
ificant values of mature religious senti- 
in human beings. He does not fall 
0 the error of making “the assumption that 
beliefs of the writer are superior to all 
er varieties of belief,” (page 53) as so 
have done. His approach is psycho- 
and scientific: but Dr. Allport has 
grown a beard—he does not pontifi- 


cate, and he has never lost his sharp sense 
of humor. The style is direct and the vocab- 
ulary easy-going: “The irreligious individual 
no less than the religious plans for a happy 
landing.” (page 23). He thus remains among 
us ordi mortals, and he will be your 
friend long before you put down the all too 
brief exposition. This is one of the charac- 
teristics that have made him a great teacher 
— at Dartmouth, Istanbul and Harvard. 


Nevertheless, this is not to say that the dis- 
cussion is all easy reading. Dr. Allport 
makes you think. He requires you to re- 
evaluate your own position. There will be 
times when you will feel like scratching your 
head and saying, “Now, wait a minute!” 
Humanists, for example, may grind their 
teeth slightly at his dismissal of Humanism 
as “something like science — acceptable so 
far as it goes, but quite uncurious regarding 
its presuppositions.” (Page 68). Those to 
whom science has been sufficient may be 
disturbed to hear that “the scientist chooses 
certainty in preference to adequacy.” (Page 
114). ‘Religious agnostics who have been 
content with their views may jump a little 
at Dr. Allport’s doubts as to the maturity of 
their tenets —“In reacting against the intel- 
lectual slavery of an idea [formal religion} 
the resulting negativism often pertains to 
specific content rather than to basic values.” 
(Page 104). To those who have felt that 
a philosophy was as good as a religion, it 
may be a little disturbing to hear that “a 
philosopher may achieve what for him is a 
satisfying conception of truth without finding 


(continued on next page) 
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books 


therein a way of life.” (Page 132). How- _ ligious toleration is imperative.” (Page 135). 
ever, the author repeatedly voices the well- Religion does not express itself in a single 
substantiated view that the religion of one form; it depends on the individual. There 
need not be the religion of another, and yet is no common origin of the religious senti- 
both may be mature sentiments. “The re- ment; it depends on the individual — his 
ligion of maturity makes the affirmation needs, his abilities, his desires, interests, 
‘God is,’ but only the religion of immaturity thirst for meaning, his response to his en- 
will insist, ‘God is precisely what I say He vironment, the values that have meaning for 
is.” (Page 69). imver. : 
Unitarians will be happy to find psycho- We need Dr. Allport’s discussion of a 
logical justification for Channing’s free mind mature religious sentiment —one which is 
principle reiterated in a dozen places. “The not magical wish-fulfilment, self-centered, 
dogmatic model that clarifies for one fails to unreflective and fanatic; the insights given in 
clarify for another. And this is why freedom this book are important and the volume de- 
of worship in any community is essential, serves wide and sedulous study. 
and why, if we prize personality at all, re- E.D. 


Are we in danger of losing 
our most cherished freedoms? 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION lished churches.” (P. 10). This interpreta- 
UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. By _ tion is the crux to the whole constitutional 
J. M. ONeill. New York: Harper and *gvment. For, as the author points out, 
Brak $4 the decision in the Everson and McCollum 

= wipes ie J that if the generally acknowl. °5°S brought the weight of the Constitution 


, ro on wine ae into the problems there at issue by virtue of 
edged’ bulwark ‘of our *civil " Nbesties, the the Fourteenth Amendment. But “the Four- 


elant if ee ; ane pinata teenth Amendment added absolutely nothing 
peoeee t Ane AOE tok ache ee constitutional doctrine in regard to re- 
alpen een ne ris ae: als ligion and government, or ‘church and state.’ 
2a par ea ea feces te aie The Fourteenth Amendment can be only a 
oO : 3 Eee 
maintains that in the dissenting opinion in channel through which a restriction on Con- 
the Everson case and in the McCollum de 8°58 ™4Y be (not pe be) passed on ies 
ision the Supreme Court has once again restriction on the legislatures of the various 
cisi - Aas 5 
widened the feu through which we are states. Any doctrine in regard to ‘the separa- 
te SEAR Ta et hen Bie tion of church and state’ which is in the Con- 
% i eg tee ecslehic metiaoar ot stitution must be found in the First Amend- 
ivin 


constitutional government but under the un- ment.” (P. 11). The Justices of the Supreme 
controllable opinions of men.” (P. 8). If Court took the position that the interpreta- 


et : tion they placed on the First Amendment 

n- 2 : ; 
conta nse fb rene) Sahar the meang atte ft hy Jer 
tioned, three questions must be dealt with ‘0% °Y cn E ve BE IP. OE pFowuding 
in order: “(1) What actually are the rela- dae ty: 6 Aaa oe EES EROS 
: 4 fe onseGinaintion?: 0c is that this claim is given all the respect 
(a) Chik Fm ais: see be changed? to which it is entitled when it is labeled 


» semantic and historical nonsense.” (P. 11.) 
oh Iya: persed) Ml ar es He maintains that the late Justice Rutledge’s 


emees . dissenting opinion in the Everson bus case is 
O'Neill's argument deals with the first not the statement of an historical, constitu- 


question. tional doctrine, but of “The Christian Cen- 
: The ate of the argument tury and the new organization, Protestants 

The interpretatiton the author places on 14 Giher Americans United.” (P. 51). 
the relevant part of the First Amendment is (py7,:7] iieietew thant tel cantata ee 
stated as follows: The P brascabany Snally today in regard to relations of government 
adopted after long discussion accomplished to religion are primarily the result of the 
recom ba! 7 ie rice ee attempt to substitute the slogan “Complete 
church from taking the place of the dying Separation of Church and State’ for the 


state churches, and at the same time made specific language of the First Amendment.” 


possible the support of the Bill of Rights ; 
by those who still believed in state-estab- ed 


Faint praise 
The climax of the book comes in the dis- 
The cussion of the McCollum case in Chapter 18. 
DICTIONARY OF Mrs. McCollum had brought suit against the 
PHILOSOPHY Champaign, Illinois, Board of Education for 
Edited by DAGOBERT D. RUNES permitting religious instruction in public 
with the collaboration of schools ns hours. This ack’ 
5 tion was carried on by a joint grou: = 
wee king See Pea ether A estants, Catholics aa jewr "Children at- 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers tended classes designated by their parents. 
15 E, 40th St, Dept. 166, N. Y. 16, N. Y. The Supreme Court of Illinois upheld the 


action of the Board of Education. Plaintiff 


thereupon appealed to the United $ 
Supreme Court. “The opinions of © 
Supreme Court Justices in this case,” writ 
Professor O’Neill, “are in some ways w 
in their disregard of history and meaning 
the First Amendment, than those in 
Everson case. True, in this case, the Justic 
have not committed so many errors of fl 
misstatement concerning the words ar 
records of Jefferson and “Madison, or | 
many striking omissions of historical fae 
which were directly pertinent to the stat 
ments they were making, or so many gro 
errors in logic. But this faint praise is mac 
pessible only because the Justices in th 
case almost wholly avoided even the preten 
of discussing the First Amendment and tl 
facts of history which could be legitimate 
called upon to make clear its meaning. . . 
The Justices discussed instead the languay 
of the ancient figure of speech ‘the wall | 
separation’ and the modern slogan ‘the sep: 
ration of church and state.” (P. 220). 


Likely to create chaos 


, 


In the final chapter the question is raise 
as to what the American people can ¢ 
about this latest and most unjustified exter 
sion of judicial legislation. The auth 
agrees that the power of the Supreme Cou 
is admitted, but the crucial question is ho 
to prevent its abuse by the Justices. In th 
Everson and McCollum cases not only hi 
the court disregarded the historical and i 
tended meaning written into the Fir 
Amendment, but, even worse, it has rea 
into the Fourteenth Amendment an extel 
sion of its sweep which is likely to creat 
chaos. In the McCollum case the cou 
reached this illogical conclusion: The cou 
held that it is a denial of due process for 
state to do the very thing that the Fir 
Amendment gives the state absolute pow 
to do. Since as a judicial decision the opinio 
of the court makes unlawful voluntary class 
in religion in public school buildings durin 
school hours, and since, says the autho 
the decision was made out of whole clot 
and offers no guidance for future cases i 
terms of underlying principles, four possib! 
ways are open to deal with it: (1) It ma 
be’ ignored—thereby helping the Suprem 
Court to recover from its great “self-inflicte 
wounds.” (2) An amendment might t 
added to the Constitution modernizing th 
meaning of the First Amendment. Th 
author dismisses this suggestion as of no ava 
so long as the Justices are not compete 
in language and history, and do not respe 
democratic procedures, (3) The most pron 
ising way to avoid the evils of the rece 
decisions is to use strong public opinion 
pressing disapproval, which will help 
court reverse itself. (4) If the third meth 
fails, Congress should be persuaded to 
“the absolute dictatorship of the $ 
Court” (P. 272) so that Constitutional 
will not be further corrupted. 

What is the author driving at? 

Such is the author's argument. A 
reading of the volume cannot but rais 
disquieting question: what is the author d 
ing at? If, as he says, he is primarily 
cerned with the threat to our civil libe 
by the (to him) irresponsible way 


jpreme Court deals with our Constitution, 
y does he not attack it as an institution, 
her than spend all his effort on the court 
ich decided the Everson and McCollum 
—and on only a partial record of its 
ormance? A statement of this query 
ses the further question if the real purpose 
the book is not to argue for a rejection of 
+ doctrine of the separation of church and 
te. Here again the book is less than in- 
auous. If we accept or reject the idea, 
» do so not because of historical considera- 
ns, but because it represents a wise or un- 
se policy for the future. This is not to 
ay that historical consideration may not 
ply us with wisdom to help us in our 
sision. But the decision to be made is one 
tich concerns the future, not the past— 
less we agree that what has been done in 
past is sufficient reason for doing the 
ne thing to eternity. 

The author would permit each state to 
cide for itself what the relationship be- 
een religion and government should be. 
apparently believes that the complex, in- 
related society which we now have calls 
“no recognized jurisdiction by the federal 
vernment in this sphere—beyond the con- 
ms of national citizenship. He needs to 
reminded that, while we do not have 
i” established national churches, we do 


e national churches in fact. Moreover, 


is a part of our traditional constitutional 
isprudence—which consists of more than 
> provisions of the instrument of 1789— 
it our Supreme Court is charged with the 
ty of keeping that Constitution up to date. 


: ) The Chairman of the Department of Semitic Languages at Harvard, Robert H. Pfeiffer, writes: 


Dropping everything else, I devoted the day to this fascinating new 
volume. I like it immensely. It shows the deep conflict between Ephraim 
and Judah and the efforts of ecclesiastical Judaism to play down and even 
eliminate the contributions of Ephraim to the advance of Biblical religion. 
Both Jews and Christians owe Louis Wallis a debt of gratitude for this 


books 


This function is now as much a part of our 
fundamental law as is the amending process. 
That the Supreme Court sometimes performs 
this duty poorly is to be lamented, but that 
it has the responsibility is historically clear. 
The issue which the author argues by in- 
ference is this: Should we, as a people, turn 
our backs on the historical experience we 
have had—both before and since the Consti- 
tution was adopted—and accept the principle 
that it is the proper role of government to 
support religion? The fact that the author 
would leave this to the people of the several 
states to decide either affirmatively or nega- 
tively, does not deny the affirmative answer 
he implies is desirable. He at least wants 
the door left open—despite the action in the 
states which he himself records. The strategy 
in this day of nationally-organized religious 

bodies is clear: divide and conquer. 
MARTIN P, CHWOROWSKY 


Still a revolutionist 
THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. By M. N. 
Roy. Calcutta: Renaissance Publishers Rs. 
18/, 

It was with considerable eagerness that 
I picked up this book. Mr. M. N. Roy had 
been, during the 1920’s, a prominent and 
important member of the Third (Com- 
munist) International. His book on colonial- 
ism had been the “line” for Communists 
until the Sixth Comintern Congress in 1928. 
He had done special work for the Comintern 
in China. Surely an account of the Russian 


CULTURAL MEANING OF THE BIBLE 


Louis Wallis’s THE BIBLE AND MODERN BELIEF explains from a novel scientific point of 
view the significance of the Bible as a factor in your inherited cultural tradition. 
book emphasizes that the ancient Hebrew people never had a Bible; that the Hebrew nation passed 
out of existence, leaving only a single remnant—the tribe of Judah, from which is derived the name 
Jew; and that the Bible which we have was actually created by Judaic scribes, working in the 
Babylonian Captivity and after. 


t illuminating volume. 


Pe Professor Isaac G. Matthews, of the Crozer Theological Seminary, writes: 
¢ 


i The “Tabernacle in the Wilderness” is, for the first time, shown to be 
f what scholars have suspected,—a priestly fiction. Yet all the essentials of 
| religion are conserved. 


Box 6697 College Station 


$2.50 


Order from your bookseller, or directly from 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Revolution by such a man would be informa- 
tive and interesting. It its neither, except 
in the very limited sense that it reveals the 
opinions of Mr. Roy and his associates. 
Ninety percent of the book deals with ~ 
events after 1939 when Mr. Roy no longer 
was an insider. And much of this material 
appears to be simply a reprinting of com- 
mentaries written at the time of certain 
events. Most of them do not seem worth 
the repetition. The other ten percent of the 
book consists of an essay originally published 
in 1937. Where it deals with men and in- 
cidents known to Mr. Roy it has some value. 
Mr. Roy is still a revolutionist and still, in 
some degree, a Marxist. He has, however, 
repudiated the Russian Revolution and its 
leadership in favor of a movement which 
he calls the “New Humanism.” This, he 
says, will be the triumphant “revolution of 
our time.” The final words of his Postscript 
are, in view of his record, very interesting. 
“Tf the Communists overrun China 
(and at the moment it appears that 
nothing can stop them), the tidal 
wave of revolution may sweep over 
the whole of South-East Asia. But it 
will not be a revolution; a large part 
of the globe will be plunged into a 
ruinous civil war and chaos. The 
countries of South-East Asia as well 
as China have already had a foretaste 
of that grim possibility.” 
WARREN B. WALSH. 
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holicism or chaos,’ says the rewrite man 


ERTAINLY, [TM A CATHOLIC! By 
omas McDermott. Milwaukee, Wis.: The 
uce Publishing Co. $2.50. 


In this book, according to the jacket, “a 
educated American states the case for 
itholicism as ‘the only acceptable way of 
for a reasonable man.’” On some of the 
rds we can probably agree. The author 
ys he is 830; your reviewer accepts “young.” 
ne ae says “educated.” The author 
ys he got his education in Catholic schools 
m primary through professional; your re- 
er accepts “educated” with reservations 
ested by the author’s opinion (page 
), that logic and psychology do not admit 
at man is “more of emotion than reason;” 
aodern dynamic psychology emphasizes 
an’s primal emotional nature); the author's 
laracterization of the following statement 
age 11) as the “ponderous and obscuring 
ards” of the theologian: [“You are a Cath- 
i¢} because you receive the gift of faith at 
ptism”; (all the words are familiar and 
ne longer than two syllables); by the 
hor’s comment (page 14) that the “con- 
philosophers” of ancient times had no 
emporary audience (has he ever heard 
the Greeks?); and several score of similar 


The author is young and educated. He is 
s0 a lawyer. Here is a sample of his pres- 
of what his publisher calls a case: 
quotes Harold Laski: “A good deal of 
ae most reactionary in the political and 
ial life of America today is directly trace- 

le to the influence of a militant Roman 
lic Church, which is as much the ex- 
ession of the purposes of a foreign power 
any influence exerted by the Communist 
tty. Attorney McDermott’s answer 
we 6): “I have been a Catholic thirty 
ars; and so far there has been no order 
bm the Vatican to seize the government. 
d, as the bobby-soxers used to say, I am 
t holding my breath until it comes.” 
gister readers will be able to evaluate this 
pe of case-presentation. Three pages later, 
Dermott himself makes the obvious com- 
ison between educational methods of 
totalitarian forces in these words: 
ial schools leave few devices, peda- 
Zical, psychological, or educational, un- 
ed in indoctrinating their students with 
tholicism which, like Communism, fully 
reciates the wisdom of the maxim, ‘as 
twig is bent so grows the tree.’” (page 
Your reviewer cannot help preferring 
= pentameter originally used by Alexander 
e, “Just as the twig is bent the tree’s in- 
aed.” Register readers will recognize it 
ae second line of the famous couplet be- 
ng ““Tis education forms the common 


Id have been made to appear as a 
esman, layman though he be. A strong 
olie voice might have commanded an 
mee aside from the already faithful. If 
ip is to take our common words and 


make them mean only what he intends, then 
“Catholicism or Chaos” (the title of his 
opening chapter) takes on new considera- 
tion. For example, we learn (page 114) 
that “The scientist obeys the fifth command- 
ment “Thou shalt not kill, whereas the 
‘scientismist’ advocates and practices ‘mercy 
killing.’ The latter seeks legislation authoriz- 
ing the doctor to murder the unborn child, 
when the mother’s life is endangered; the 
former, accepting the will of God, refuses 
to kill one to save the other.” 

We prefer the revised edition of the Balti- 
more Catechism, personally, to this young 
educated lawyer’s rewrite of it. 

E. D. 


The Quakers confront 
the U. S.and the U.S.S. R. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE SOV- 
IET UNION. SOME QUAKER PROPO- 
SALS FOR PEACE. A report prepared for 
the American Friends Service Committee. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. $1. 


The membership of the committee which 
prepared this report, and the prestige of the 
organization which sponsored it, should 
command for it the respectful attention and 
the serious consideration of the reader. The 
integrity, good-will and high intentions of its 
authors and sponsors are beyond question. 
Many of its propositions are also unchal- 
lengeable, and its general purpose is one 
with which no intelligent person could dis- 
agree. There is so much of positive value in 
this sober study that one wishes he could 
find it possible to endorse it without reserva- 
tion. And this reviewer does endorse its 
purpose and many of its propostions. But 
he must also point out what seems to him 
to be certain basic faults in interpretation. 

Be it noted that this brief review is not 
a full-dress analysis of the report and should 
not be read as if it were. A complete 
analysis would have to be at least as long 
as the report itself, and probably longer. 
The report is a distillation abounding in flat 
assertions which can be supported or contra- 
dicted with equal dogmatic brevity, but 
cannot be argued in the same space. The 
general but limited endorsement given in the 
first paragraph of this review must stand in 
place of a detailed endorsement, point by 
point, which would be made in a longer 
study. And the adverse criticisms which 
follow likewise do not cover all the points 
at issue. The criticisms, moreover, for 
want of space must be stated as shortly 
and as baldly as the propositions they chal- 
lenge. 

The faith in a “fundamental dualism” be- 
tween the role of Rhee eres as a 
revolutionary er and as a stable govern- 
ment (p. 5) fr peor a fundamental mis- 
understanding which is not at all shared by 
the Kremlin. The “stable government” is the 
tool of the Communist Party for use in at- 
taining its stated goal, “the overthrow of all 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


announce publication of a sig- 
nificant work on religious free- 
dom and church-state separation 


Church and 
State in the 
United States 


by Anson Phelps Stokes 


A permanent source work in three 
volumes of over 3,000 pages on a 
subject of grave and growing impor- 
tance. 

Here is the first work to cover in 
a thorough way the 160 years of 
constitutional church-state separation 
since 1787-89, including the more im- 
portant documents. Fully annotated 
and indexed and containing 115 full- 
page illustrations. 
Over 3,000 pages. $25.00 a boxed set. 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


the governments in the world that they [the 
Soviet leaders} consider capitalists.” (p. 4). 
It is not correct to say that no time limit 
has been set by the communists for the pe- 
riod of “peaceful coexistence.” (pp. 10, 11). 
Within the past several years, their spokes- 
men have repeatedly said that the victory of 
communism (which they hold can be 
achieved only by violence) will come “in 
our time.” There are “striking similarities” 
between the, Russian and American peoples. 
(p. 8). There are more striking and signif- 
icant differences. Comparison of current 
American-Soviet relations with the historical 
relations between us and Tsarist Russia is a 
of comparison unanalagous things. (p. 11 ff). 
The difference between the Tsarist and Sov- 
iet police systems (p. 2) may be one of 
degree, but it is a degree so great as to 
make it essentially a difference in kind. 
The proposal for international inspection 
of all armaments, including American and 
Soviet atomic weapons (p. 35 ff). ignores the 
fact that the Soviets could accept this only 
if they changed their entire political concep- 
tions and practices. And it is, to make one 
further adverse point, very difficult to under- 
stand how the term “democracy” can be 
accurately applied to the Soviet Union even 
if it is qualified as “racial” or “economic.” 
But, to end on happier note, the sugges- 
tion of a new economic policy toward eastern 
Europe (pp. 23-26) is much sounder and 
much more far-sighted than our present 
policy of embargo. 
WARREN B. WALSH 
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‘The Battle of Books,’ ‘Parnassus and Antichrist’ 
--- a volume that may be a turning point 


THE CLASSICAL TRADITION: Greek 
and Roman Influences on Western Litera- 
ture. By Gilbert Highet. .New York: Ox- 
ford. $6. 


“The word classical simply means ‘first- 
class,’ ‘good enough to be used as a stand- 
ard,...’” [Page 228}. 


* * * 


“Classical culture always produces its 
finest effects in the modern world when it 
penetrates to the ordinary people and en- 
courages a Rabelais to teach himself Greek, 
puts Chapman’s Homer in the hands of 
Keats, or makes Shakespeare enthusiastic 
over Plutarch.” [Page 368}. 

ae ® sd 


“< 


. . that central Greek principle, the 
freedom of thought: which is based on the 
belief that man’s nature is, in itself, capable 
of the best.” [Page 423}. 


= * * 


“Again, one of the fundamental facts in 
European civilization was the establishment 
of the Roman empire, followed by its di- 
vision into Greek-speaking and Latin-speak- 
ing sections. The fact continues to be active 
and vital. Through a continuous chain of 
causes and effects it has produced the 


present political division between east and. 


west in Europe —a division now affecting 
all the rest of the world—and the long- 
standing religious schism between the Greek 
(and Slavic) Orthodox church and the 
Roman Catholic church. We cannot live 
as though this fact had ceased to exist. But 
we can live better by understanding it. We 
can, for instance, stop thinking of Russia as 
an Asiatic nation, when in fact it is a Euro- 
pean society which was partly civilized by 
the Greek part of the Roman empire, and 
then (under the Tartars) isolated and 
arrested.” [Page 544}. 


* = = 


You don’t read this book; you live with 
it. You underline portions such as those 
quoted above, and make marginal notes 
throughout and summarize the progress of 
the argument. And you go back to it, once 
you have read it, to get fresh insights on 
new developments in the world around us. 

For example, you note the heading on 
chapter fourteen: “THE BATTLE OF THE 
Books.” It sounds contemporary although 
it is devoted to “a very famous and very 
long-drawn-out dispute in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries which agitated not 
only the world of literature but the worlds 
of science, religion, philosophy, the fine arts, 
and even classical scholarship.” But note 
the next sentence and a follow-up: “It was 
never decided. . . . The battle waged in 
France and England at the turn of the 
seventeenth century was only one conflict 
in a great war which has been going on for 
two thousand years and is still raging, It 
is the war between tradition and modernism; 
between originality and authority {italics 
supplied}... 

“The question was this. Ought modern 
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writers to admire and imitate the great 
Greek and Latin writers of antiquity? or 
have the classical standards of taste now 
been excelled and superseded? Must we only 
follow along behind the ancients, trying to 
emulate them and hoping at most to equal 
them? or can we confidentally expect to sur- 
pass them?” 

Professor Highet summarizes the results of 
the Battle of Books: “The ‘ancients’ won 
their contention that the virtues of the great 
Greek and Roman writers were not all on 
the surface, required careful and well-in- 
formed appreciation, and could not be ap- 
proved or denied by the taste of one gen- 
eration and one country alone. Critical 
standards were constantly improving from 
the sixteenth century onward, and the Battle 
of the Books did a great deal to refine and 
sharpen them. The defenders of the classics 
thus prepared the death of rococo and 
similar trivialities, and helped to create the 
deeper understanding of Greek poetry which 
came with the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. They defended, and expanded, the 
highest traditions of the Renaissance.” 


Religious liberals will read chapter 
twenty “PARNASSUS AND ANTICHRIST,” with, 
we venture, quickening pulse. Highet tells 
of the impact of the “factory-century” (the 
nineteenth) on contemporary writers: “They 
saw... or.thought they saw, that Chris- 
tianity, once the champion of the poor and 
oppressed, was becoming the stronghold of 
money, social privilege, and the timid or 
sordid tricks by which they are acquired and 
kept. The nineteenth century was a great 
time for money-making, but for thinkers, 
poets, and artists, for men who loved nature 
and humanity, it was hell . . . most of the 
great nineteenth-century writers hated and 
despised the world in which they lived. 

“Nineteenth-century writers . saw 
their own civilization as squalid and greedy; 
they praised the Greeks and Romans as 
noble and spiritual. They felt contemporary 
Christianity to be mean, ugly, and repres- 
sive; they admired the cults of antiquity as 
free, strong, and graceful, Looking at the 
soot-laded sky, pierced by factory chim- 
neys and neo-Gothic steeples, they ex- 
claimed: ‘Great God! Id rather be a Pagan 
suckled in a creed outworn.’ [Words- 
worth }.” 

In passing, Professor Highet takes note 
of the popular notion “that Rome fell be- 
cause it was an immoral pagan empire.” 
He adds: “... the fact that both the 
western and the eastern empires fell long 
after they had officially become Christian 
is ignored.” 


Professor Highet is intensely in earnest 
about making the rich storehouse of the 
classics available to today’s general readers, 
not just to specialists. That is why an ex- 
tremely-general reader presumes to brin 
this sampling (not a review or pss AC: 
of The Classical Tradition to the audience 
of this magazine. 

In any case, one can promise that the 


book will be disturbing to those whose | 
ligion is fed on what Charles Poore in 7 
New York Times describes as “rich, nouri 
ing ignorance.” M 


“Representative appraisals: New Ye 
Herald Tribune—“This book is somethin: 

a monument, and not merely in terms o 
size and solidity. It may be said to mz 
the turning point where Greek and Lat 
lately exorcised as required disciplina 
subjects in education, resume a serviceak 
relationship to modern society.” The Tim 
(London) Literary Supplement —“His bo 
is a unity, well planned and well construct 
. . - he knows his business and has writt 
a book which will be read with gratitu 
by many, both young and old.” The Ne 
Statesman and Nation (London) —“This 
a valuable book . . . a revelation . . . 
the vitality, excitement, and intrinsic i 
terest of a neglected world . . . The Clas: 
cal Tradition is a more than considerab 
achievement.” 

The reader of this magazine who di 
into footnotes, and hence has got this fa 
probably will get as huge a “lift” as did th 
reporter in the sheer magnificence of TI 
Classical Tradition as a piece of bookmal 
ing. The reader who uses his pen throug] 
out a solid book, attempting to organize tl 
contents for himself, will rub his hands wii 
delight when he finds the Table of Conten 
running 24 pages —itself one of the mo 
masterly outlines and summaries of a book 
contents that this reader has ever seen: 
and an Index running 57 pages. As sai 


‘above, this volume — with such usable fron 


and back-matter is a book to live with an 
to keep digging back into. 


Cure-all 

THE HIGHER HAPPINESS. By Ralph Vi 
Sockman. New York—Nashville: Abingdor 
Cokesbury Press. $2. 

This book, written by the well-know 
preacher of the National Radio Pulpit, 
plores the charter of the higher happiness 
as given in the Beatitudes (Matt. ch. V 
8-12). It turns against those who “woul 
reduce God to a Santa Claus who come 
down our chimneys, to fill our stocking 
with our desires.” 

The author tries to convince his reader 


_that the Sermon on the Mount has not los 


its appeal to people who align themselve 
with “things that are unseen and eternal. 
He challenges the false seekers of happines 
who “use God for the satisfaction of thei 
own self interests,” and thus “make Him ai 
ally for personal popularity and busines 
prosperity.” The man who walks with Goc 
and listens to his conscience rather than t 
the clamor of the crowd enjoys real securit 
a statement that can be verified in the dai 
practice of the psychiatrist. 

To the connoisseur versed in the art 
understanding human nature, the book is 
another exemplification of the existin g 
tense desire to cure the ills of modern m 
it is a companion piece to Liebman’s 
of Mind and Sheen’s Peace of Soul, int 
preting the Protestant version of ideas © 
ceived in a similar fashion by those Je 
and Catholic authors respectively, 


IS HONOR THE HERETIC and THE 
OLDEN DAWN. By J. Ray Shute. Monroe, 
C.: Nocalore Press. (Also available through 
Beacon St., Boston). $3 for both volumes. 


‘Twenty years ago the ava published a 
imphlet entitled “Liberal Religion and 
ern Leadership.” In it the author, John 
pointed out that the South flourished 
American history when religious liberals 
e politically active (Washington, Jeffer- 
Marshall, et al.), and that the South 
ished in the production of American 
ership when the illiberal church gained 
ascendency. (Only one Southerner has 
n elected president since the War Be- 
‘een the States.) 
I Ray Shute is an excellent example of the 
sw leadership which is again coming to the 
re in the South, with the renewed vigor of 
liberal church in that area. John Petrie 
ght: there is a direct connection. Shute 
d at the Unitarian position in religion 
publicly avowed it, while serving as the 
ror of Monroe. When the issue of his 
religion was injected into his campaign 
reelection, he was renominated by the 
est vote ever cast: which speaks well for 
sense of fair play and decency of the 
izens of Monroe. 
The unique characteristic of our Southern 
d Southwestern churches which are 
y and growing rapidly, is that in every 
e of them there is one layman (sometimes 
or three) who makes his church his 
aor interest, giving it a constant first mort- 
ige on his time and energy, seldom having 
out of his mind, day or night. That lay- 
m in Monroe, is Ray Shute. 
He helped organize the Unitarian Fellow- 
ip there; he frequently led its service, 
id (with his wife) he presented to it the 
apel in which it meets. These two little 
lumes (they are both less than 80 pages) 


j CHILDREN’S DAY 
BUSINESS IS NOW 
IN FULL SWING 


__ If you are an old-time client you 
know how well equipped we are to 
serve you. 
If you never made the practice 
of giving children Bibles or Testa- 
nts on Children’s Day or on some 
: oceasion at the close of the 
ehurch school— why not give it 
erious consideration this year? 
We have all the old favorite 
ty King James and American 
andard Versions—and also a 
wide selection of the Revised 
d Version. 


D r prices are very reasonable as 
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Potential power in human lives 


are made up largely of the addresses he has 
given at the Fellowship services. 

Reading and re-reading them as I have 

makes me feel that the whole Lay Units 
program was worth the time and trouble it 
took to get it started, just to have discovered 
and brought to the fore one man like this. 
Dean Sperry used to tell his homiletics class 
that a sermon should voice what the mem- 
bers of the congregation thought and felt, 
but had never been able to articulate. Shute 
does that. In simple, lucid English and with 
a complete lack of theological jargon he has 
discovered for himself and has articulated 
for others a living faith, practical for the 
day’s needs. His power is not so much in 
the profundity of his thought as it is in the 
clearness of his perception and in what 
Dilthey called the significance of his mean- 
ing. 
As the Bible is at the bedside of the 
orthodox Christians, these two books should 
be at the bedside of each Unitarian (and 
especially of each member of an Unitarian 
Fellowship) to be perused daily as a re- 
minder of the breadth, warmth and inspira- 
tion of our faith, of the companionship of 
those who share it, of its undergirdiny 
dignity and comfort, and of its potential 
power in human lives. Especially, the “My 
Religion” credo at the end of The Golden 
Dawn deserves to be reprinted as a handbill 
and distributed broadside all over the United 
States and Canada, It is the most cogent 
brief. statement of a vibrant faith I have ever 
seen. 

The Unitarian church has never produced 
lay thinkers and writers in the field of re- 
ligion, in the way the Roman church (for 
instance) has flowered in such men as von 
Hugel and Lord Acton. I do not mean to 
imply that Ray Shute is of their stature, but 
he is in their tradition. And his very emer- 
gence is an earnest of the tremendous poten- 
tial incipient in the neo-Unitarian faith of 
the last decade. ROBERT RAIBLE. 


Wit, wisdom and logic 
KNOWING AND THE KNOWN. By John 
Dewey and Arthur F. Bentley. Boston: Bea- 
con Press. $4. 

THE WIT AND WISDOM OF JOHN 
DEWEY. Edited by A. H. Johnson. Boston: 
Beacon Press. $2. 

The simple title Knowing and the Known 
led us to expect a simple guide book for the 
solution of many of our problems. Despite 
such expectations we found ourselves in the 
midst of a keen and brilliant exposition of 
the defects and vagueness of traditional 
logic, and a rigorous and vigorous effort to 
bring our Knowings and Knowns abreast of 
the most advanced and assured scientific pro- 
cedures of our times. Despite our lack of 
competence to appreciate fully the excit- 
ing adventure of inquiry into this field, we 
found ourselves welcomed to a cooperative 
research, constrained only by the best tested 
scientific theories of the present and future. 

The authors point out that logicians de- 
velop a vagueness in their works which 
originates in assumptions of which they are 


> 
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“No, the question of the Hereafter has 
never concerned me, but OOPS!” 


fe nweee 


not fully aware. They tend to use a cosmic 
pattern of men, things, and an interpretative 
medium which they place between men and 
things. In place of such a three-realmed 
pattern, the authors propose to use what is 
rather a two-realm pattern, men and things. 
They observe that “It rests in the simplest, 
most direct, matter-of-fact every day com- 
mon sense observation. Talking-organisms 
and things—there they are; if there, let us 
study them as they come: the men talking.” 


Abundant evidence is presented of “lin- 
guistic chaos” from many standard current 
works in logic. This chaos they attribute to 
the acceptance of ancient popular phrasings 
concerning life and conduct as if they were 
valid apart from their factual status in mod- 
ern knowledge. The result is that logic is 
disreputable from the point of view of fact 
and the status of fact is wretched within 
these logics. They emphasize that. within 
the fuller light of modern science “the man 
who thinks and talks and knows belongs to 
the world within which he has been evolved 
in all his talkings, thinkings and knowings; 
while at the same time this world in which 
he has been evolved is the world of his 
knowing.” 

To bring order from the chaos they 
propose firm namings which, on the -positive 
side, will meet the following conditions: 
“The names are to be based on such observa- 
tions as are accessible to and attainable by 
everybody. .... The status of observation 
and the use of reports on it are to be tenta- 
tive, postulational, hypothetical . . . . The 
aim of the observation and naming adopted 
is to promote further observation and nam- 
ing which in turn will advance and improve 
.... They start with the cosmos of 
knowledge, establish this cosmos as fact and 
name it fact, without introducing any know- 
ers or knows as prerequisites to fact. 
Through further study they identify two great 
factual aspects to be examined, These are 
named event and designation. In under- 
standing fact-event-designation, they are not 
to signify a three-fold or two-fold organiza- 
tion, but one system. Then follows the 
development of terminological organization 
of event and designation separately. 


Lack of space prevents us following the 
development any further. This we hope that 
the reader will do for himself. The Beacon 
Press is to be congratulated in publishing a 
book that may well prove to be a landmark 
in the history of logic. The Wit and Wisdom 
of John Dewey brings to Dewey admirers an 
excellent selection of pithy sayings from his 
many works. Both books should find a 
place in the library of thinking men and 
women. JOHN BROGDEN 
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Joseph Priestley recommended Fellowship Units 


It will be of interest, I think, to the lead- 
ers and members of our growing “Fellow- 
ship” movement to know that Joseph Priest- 
ley advocated the formation of fellowship 
groups and furnished a handbook of “pray- 
ers and other offices” for the use of their 
lay leaders. 

A prize book in my library is Joseph 
Priestley’s Forms of Prayer and Other Of- 
fices, for the use of Unitarian Societies, pub- 
lished at Birmingham in 1783. My copy was 
found by a second-hand book dealer in 
Pueblo, Colorado. It bears the signature of 
Joseph Tuckerman (1807), and was later 
inscribed to Horatio Alger. 

In the presence of this handbook of worship 
Dr. Priestley says of many Calvinistic socie- 
ties that “if they be entirely destitute of min- 
isters, they will meet together for mutual edi- 
fication, by prayer, reading the scriptures, 
and other religious exercises.” He adds, 
“Now in this it is my earnest wish that the 
rational Dissenters, and especially the Uni- 
tarians, would imitate them.” 

For lack of such lay leadership, Dr. 
Priestley says, the movement in England is 
suffering a serious set-back. He points out 
that “the principal members of most Uni- 
tarian societies, being persons of some read- 
ing, education and taste, cannot bear with 
any thing mean or low in the performances 
of their ministers. They must, therefore, 
have such as have had an expensive educa- 
tion, and these have generally no resource 
for a maintenance but from their salaries as 
ministers, which I may use, are nowhere 
adequate to their support, except while they 
continue single. Consequently, whenever 
the funds of such societies are too small to 
enable them to keep such a minister, they 
are broken up and dispersed.” 

“For the same reason, no new societies of 
rational Dissenters can be formed except in 
large towns..... « 


Dr. Priestley therefore recommends “the 
forming of Unitarian societies, consisting of 
laymen only,” making provision for their in- 
struction by means of “a proper choice of 
printed compositions, the best illustrations 
of the scriptures, the best printed sermons,” 
and also “the best forms of devotion for all 
their occasions.” 

“I would, therefore, earnestly exhort all 
serious Unitarians, who cannot with satisfac- 
tion, or indeed with a good conscience, join 
in worship with Trinitarians to form them- 
selves into separate societies, though their 
members in any place should be ever so 
small, or even though there should be no 
more than a single family in a place, and to 
observe the Lord’s day for the purpose of 
public worship; always letting it be known 
that there is such worship, and admitting 
and encouraging any persons who may 
choose it to join with them.” 

It is further recommended that “a proper 
number of (persons) be chosen to conduct 
the affairs of the society,” to administer “the 
offices of baptism and the Lord’s Supper,” 
and to “catechize the children and instruct 
young persons belonging to the society.” 

To provide lay leadership for existing 
groups too small to employ a minister, and 
to form new lay fellowships, was thus Dr. 
Priestley’s recommendation to the “rational 
Dissenters” and Unitarians of England, to 
whom he furnished a handbook of worship, 
“that no persons may be prevented from 
forming such societies by the want of such 
helps as may be most agreeable to them- 
selves.” 

Dr. Priestley lacked the necessary organi- 
zational backing and assistance to make such 
a program as he recommended effective. 
But it’s interesting that he had the idea— 
and an excellent idea it was, as present day 
experience shows. 

REV. JACOB TRAPP, Summit, N. J. 


The genius of religion is creative rather than 
static, inclusive rather than exclusive 


“A trial balloon” was what our committee 
called the statement concerning Universal 
Religion sent out last summer to the minis- 
ters in New England. The final result, 132 
signers and 35 who declined, was so success- 
ful that two months ago we sent our state- 
ment to the Unitarian ministers outside of 
New England. 

The letter accompanying the statement 
was identical to that sent the New England 
men. In it we made it clear that our desire 
was not to convert anyone to our views, 
but rather to catalyze the thinking of many 
in our denomination who believe that the 
genius of religion is creative rather than 
static, inclusive rather than exclusive. We 
also made it clear that the statement is a 
tentative one, not final in any sense. 

The score for the ministers outside New 
England, so far, is 125 signers and 29 in 
opposition. This makes the total score, East 
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and West, 257 signatures against 64 declina- 
tions. 

The next step? We can only repeat our 
comment concluding the first report in the 
October Christian Register: “Frankly, we 
have no plans. Perhaps there could be a 


stimulating denomination - wide discussion, | 


especially since a considerable majority of 
our ministers approve the statement.” 

Letters accompanying signatures and re- 
fusals, again show some of the trends in our 
denominational thinking. 

For the statement: “I am surprised that 
emphasis on universal religion has stirred 
up such a controversy! One would think 
that after all the work of Unitarian leaders 
as far back as the Parliament of Religions at 
Chicago, present-day Unitarians would see 
the light!” 

“Of course I will sign. I don’t see why 
some of our boys are so hot and bothered. 


‘tarianism, I shall feel under obligation t 


. . . “Individuals who live up to the highe 
teachings of their faith .”. . tend to arri 
at a common unity. Gandhi, for examp. 
Though he preferred to remain a Hindu, | 
was clearly a better Christian than most 
us.” . . . “I think the statement broad a1 
comprehensive, and I am glad to sign ii 
... I conceive of our church as within fl 
Christian tradition, but bursting its seams 

“I do not believe in regarding Unitaria 
ism as simply another branch of liber 
Protestant Christianity. Emerson, I had sy 
posed, long since emancipated our moveme 
from that pallid abnegation of its tm 
genius and function.” . . . “The statemer 
I think, embodies the major forward nee 
in the field of religion.” . . . “Religion is ; 
varied and rich as human nature. Whe 
Unitarianism gets to be inclusive instead | 
exclusive, we'll get somewhere. I’m 
humanist but if I can’t have fellowshi 
with a theist, I’m that much less a humanis 
The same goes for the theist.” . . . “In th 
downtown church we proudly point to th 
many different kinds of religious bad 
grounds represented in our growing congr 
gation. Our appeal to universal religion - 
that which draws folks to us.” 


“Universal religion has been my gosp 
for three decades. In the new building ¥ 
are planning to erect there will be sever. 
symbolic and architectural expressions of it 
... “T hope that our churches will study th 
statement, that such groups as the Alliane 
etc., will put it on their programs for stud 
and possible action.” 


“The statement strikes me as a kind ¢ 
Prologue and Epilogue, too. It states th 
directions and the spirit of the journey fe 
the religious liberal. Between these begir 
ings and these endings, each minister, eae 
parishioner would have many sallies, side 
trips, harmonies and dissonances to add t 
the main theme and direction.” . . . “Hav 
always interpreted Unitarianism as synony 
mous with Free Religion. Dogmatism bot 
of the Right and the Left is repugnant t 
me.” | 

Against the statement: “I think that th 
statement is in its total effect dangerous t 
the Unitarian movement, and if it eve 
becomes an official pronouncement of Uni 


withdraw from that fellowship. To me th 
first paragraph is a profanation and a horror 
and I will attack it wherever and whenev 
I have the opportunity.” . . . “It is with re: 
regret that I refrain for the time being 
signing your admirable statement. 
intentions are of the best, but I am reluctat 
to sign what may well become a creed.” — 
“I confess I can make nothing of 
statement.” . . . “I agree with the statemel 
but I feel that it is inadequate. Somehoy 
lacks roots, and a religion on such ter 
would lack the very creative er we al 
seek.” 5).'3) “My soak td athirst for God, eV 
for the living God. I miss Him in - 
statement.” . . . “It would be far bet 
for Unitarians to be good neighbors © 
Buddhists, Jews, etc., than to ask al 
abandon their distinctive faiths and 
and have one church.” 


“This statement is the most 
document I have seen in a lon 


fined to include atheistic humanists, sic! 
. You have thrown away the dictionary. 
and others of your persuasion are try- 
‘to destroy our basis of fellowship, violate 
sacred bond of obligation stated in our 
A. By-laws, and substitute for that bond 
‘ oF . : punts 
eaningless mass which robs Unitarianism 
any definable character at all.” 
I'm not hostile to the statement. I’m 
ser a bit confused by it. I do hope it 
zs up some of our dogma storms, but 
now I fear it will have the opposite 


j 
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effect.” . . . “The statement says nothing 
new, and it seems to me to point to one of 
the greatest dangers in Unitarianism, namely 
that we shall sail off into the imperium with- 
out any anchorage in living religious fellow- 
ship, or a living religious tradition.” 
The Committee: 

DILWORTH LUPTON, Chairman 

FRANK E. SMITH, Secretary 

LEON CG. FAY 

RAYMOND B. JOHNSON 

ROBERT C. PALMER 


litarian ministers outside of New England who have 
ned the statement concerning universal religion 


‘We believe in universal religion which is greater than any of its present organized 
ressions at their best, greater than Hinduism, Judaism, or Christianity. 

We believe in a universal church where theists, humanists, Christian, Jews and all 
ong truth-seekers may come together, each contributing to the common enrichment 


eir church. 


We believe in the development of this universal religion in order to break down today’s 
sions and so forward the sense of world comunity so desperately needed. 


‘We believe in the right of each individual to his own convictions. 


We believe that the Unitarian movement should re-affirm its tradition of a creedless 
itch and begin immediately to create and foster such fellowships of universal religion. 


We pledge our efforts to this great Unitarian cause. 


YRENCE WESLEY ABBOTT, Akron, Ohio 
\ODORE CURTIS ABELL, Sacramento, Cal. 
EPH CADY ALLEN, Geneseo, Ill. 
JAMIN REX AMAN, Quincy, IIl. 
WDEMAR ARGOW, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
WALDEMAR Ww. ARGOw, Baltimore, Md. 
RGE T. ASHLEY, Hollywood, Cal. 
IL A. BACH, Jamestown, N.Y. 
WURDETTE BACKuS, Indianapolis, Ind. 
EPH BARTH, Miami, Fla. 
ARILL OTIS BATES, Grosse Point, Mich. 
i BEGUN, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
{ M. BIRKHEAD, New York, N.Y. 
Y B. BLAKE, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
I. S. BORGFORD, Chicago, IIl. 
‘ARD H. BRENAN, Redlands, Call. 
N W. BRIGHAM, Sioux City, Iowa 
¥ BROGDEN, Spokane, Wash. 
C. BROOME, jR., Colorado Springs, 


RED BROWN, New York, N.Y. 
VIN T. BUEHRER, Chicago, Ill. 
D 1 caiRNS, Madison, Wisc. 
ST CALDECOTT, Los Angeles, Cal. 
NN O. CANFIELD, Syracuse, N.Y. 
LM. c. cHworowsky, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
[AMIN HARVEY CLARK, Marietta, Ohio 
(DEUS B. CLARK, St. Louis, Mo. 
LD CROMPTON, Oakland, Cal. 
N w. cyrus, Omaha, Nebr. 
OWELL DAviES, Washington, D.C. 
: DEwitTt, New York, N.Y. 
N H. pietRicH, Berkeley, Cal. 
J. pomas, Erie, Pa. - 

N s. DOwD, Ottawa, Ont. 
iS A. ENGVALL, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
J. FAIRFIELD, Sierra Madre, Cal. 
0. FISHER, Anniston, Ala. 
D. FLETCHER, Montclair, N.J. 
R FOOTE, St. Paul, Minn. 
=N H, FRITCHMAN, Los Angeles, Cal. 
RTIMER GESNER, JR., Plainfield, N.J. 
[ARD B. GIBBS, Memphis, Tenn. 
SLPH W. GILBERT, Denver, Colo. 
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ARON S. GILMARTIN, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
CHARLES G. GmRELIUS, Barneveld, N.Y. 
ARTHUR R. GRAHAM, Yonkers, N.Y. 
WALTER C. GREEN, Cleveland, Ohio 
DONALD HARRINGTON, New York, N.Y. 
OSWALD E. HELSING, Chicago, III. 

RALPH N. HELVERSON, Ithaca, N.Y. 

G. THEODORE HEMPELMANN, Louisville, Ky. 
RANDALL S. HILTON, Chicago, IIl. 
HERBERT HITCHEN, Buffalo, N.Y. 

ROBERT S. HOAGLUND, Schenectady, N.Y. 
ALFRED W. HOBART, New Orleans, La. 
EDWIN STANTON HopcIN, Los Angeles, Cal. 
ALFRED HODGKINS, Vancouver, B.C. 

JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, New York, N.Y. 
ROBERT H. HOLMES, Tucson, Arizona 
HARRY HOOPER, Staten Island, N.Y. 
GEORGE G. HowaRD, Hackensack, N.J. 
JAMES N. HUTCHINSON, Trenton, N.J. 
WILLIAM P. JENKINS, Toronto, Ont. 

H. LEE JONES, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
ROBERT KILLAM, Cleveland, Ohio 
JULIUS F. KROLFIFER, Cincinnati, O. 

G. RICHARD kKuCcH, Fort Worth, Texas 
JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ROBERT W. LAWSON, Dayton, Ohio 
ROBERT FRENCH LEAVENS, Berkeley, Cal. 
DUBOIS LEFEVRE, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

F. DANFORD LION, Palo Alto, Cal. 

HAL H. LLOYD, Marietta, Ohio 

CHARLES R. LYTTLE, Geneva, IIl. 

JOHN G. MACKINNON, Wilmington, Del. 
JOHN S. MACPHEE, Utica, N.Y. 

ROBERT H. MACPHERSON, Cleveland, Ohio 
CHARLES C. G. MANKER, El Paso, Texas 
HAROLD P. MARLEY, Chicago, IIl. 

HOWARD G. MATSON, Santa Monica, Cal. 
s. ROBERT MAYER-OAKES, Mt. Carmel, Conn. 
LEWIS A, MCGEE, Chicago, Ill. 

JACK MENDELSOBN, JR., Rockford, Ill. 
JOHN FREDERICK MEYER, Columbus, Ohio 
MORTON DEC. NACHLAS, Lynchburg, Va. 
MARIUS MCKARL NIELSEN, Albany, N.Y. 
ARTHUR W. OLSEN, Toledo, Ohio 


EDWIN C. PALMER, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
RAYMOND H. PALMER, Hinsdale, IIl. 
JAMES HENRY PEARDON, Cassadaga, Fla. 
PHILIP M. PETURSSON, Winnipeg, Man. 
CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER, New York, N.Y. 
ROBERT MURRAY PRATT, Long Beach, Cal. 
TRACY M. PULLMAN, Detroit, Mich. 
ROBERT RAIBLE, Dallas, Texas 

HARTLEY C. RAY, Chicago, Ill. 

EDWARD H. REDMAN, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
CURTIS W. REESE, Chicago, IIl. 

FRANCIS G. RICKER, Berkeley, Cal. 

ALSON H. ROBINSON, Princeton, N.J. 
PETER H. SAMSON, San Diego, Cal. 
PHILIP scHuG, Lincoln, Nebraska 
WAYNE SHUTTEE, Lakewood, Ohio 
EUGENE R. SHIPPEN, Winter Park, Fla. 
VINCENT B. SILLIMAN, Hollis, N.Y. 
ERNEST C. SMITH, Fort Collins, Colo. 

J. ROBERT sMuDsKI, Meadville, Pa. 
ROBERT W. SONEN, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
EUGENE SPARROW, Tyler, Texas 

CARL A. STORM, Minneapolis, Minn. 
THOMAS TURRELL, Kinston, N.C. 

CELIAN UFFORD, Hollywood, Cal. 

E. J. UNRUH, Wichita, Kansas 

CLIFFORD H. VESSEY, White Plains, N.Y. 
ALFRED E. VON STILLI, Brownsville, Texas 
GERALD F. WEARY, Port Washington, N.Y. 
ROBERT T. WESTON, Louisville, Ky. 
HORACE WESTwoop, Clearwater Beach, Fla. 
FRANK 8S. C. wicks, Indianapolis, Ind. 
EARL MORSE WILBUR, Berkeley, Cal. 
DAVID RHYS WILLIAMS, Rochester, N.Y. 
EDWIN H. wILson, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
EVANS A. WORTHLEY, Iowa City, Iowa 
HAROLD H. WRIGHT, Fort Collins, Colo. 
DAYTON T. YODER, Seattle, Wash. 


In the third staqe 

The letter from Rev. Richard Henry of 
Knoxville in the February issue should result 
in not only applause but thoughtful action. 
If the Register could provide an open forum 
to which Unitarians are invited to propose 
what to them or their group seems to be 
the most important contribution which Uni- 
tarianism has to offer, it might result in con- 
structive ideas which could be used effec- 
tively in a significant Unitarian Advance 
program. 

I agree with Mr. Henry that it is principles 
and methods for vindicating our Unitarian 
way of life which seem most important to us 
to discover. We cannot expect Unitarians to 
agree in theological belief. But if we can 
find the means or procedure which will bring 
exciting satisfaction to Unitarians with di- 
versity of theological beliefs working to- 
gether within the limits of a free society 
wherever their discoveries lead their minds, 
we will have made a significant contribution 
in this third stage of Unitarianism (if we 
accept Mr. Henry’s stages). 

The unique contributions which the Uni- 
tarian faith has to offer, as I see it, are its 
encouragement of the operation of a free 
mind and intelligent humanitarian service. 
What is the most effective method to use to 
bring satisfaction to free minds and measur- 
able accomplishments toward a better world? 

We might gain insight from an inter- 
change of ideas through a “Re-Thinking Uni- 
tarianism” column or “Elements of a Work- 
ing Faith,” as suggested by Mr. Henry. I 
hope the Register pursues it. 

LOIS MCCOLLOCH, Boston 
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No genuine intellectual ground of reconciliation 


There is danger, it seems to me, that Mr. 
Greeley’s article in the March issue of the 
Register on Christian humanism may prove 


misleading. True enough, woven into 
the Christian tradition is a _ strand 
of humanism which had its rise in 


the Renaissance and its roots in ancient 
Greece. This humanism is, however, the- 
istic in character and bears no relation to 
that which has recently emerged and finds 
expression in left-wing Unitarianism. Indeed, 
I should think that there would be an imme- 
diate protest from this latter quarter to the 
effect that whatever humanism Mr. Greeley 
is describing—which you state is like Chris- 
tianity—it is not the brand which left-wing 
Unitarianism espouses. 


Not to make this letter too long, let me 
rehearse briefly a few of the points at which 
the faith of modern religious humanism (the 
brand with which Unitarians are confronted ) 
departs from Christianity. Religious hu- 
manists 


(1) regard the universe as self-existing and 
not created; 

(2) believe that man is a part of nature and 
has emerged as a result of a continuous 
process; 

(3) believe that the traditional dualism of 
mind and body must be rejected; 

(4) hold that man’s religious culture and 
civilization are the product of a gradual 
development due to his interaction with 
his natural environment and with his 
social heritage; 
assert that the nature of the universe 
depicted by modern science makes un- 
acceptable any supernatural or cosmic 
guarantees of human values; 
believe that the time has passed for 
theism, deism, modernism, etc.; 
find that in place of the old attitudes 
involved in worship and prayer that 
their religious emotions are expressed in 
a heightened sense of personal life and 
in a cooperative effort to promote social 
well-being. It follows that there will be 
no uniquely religious emotions and atti- 
tudes of the kind hitherto associated 
with belief in the supernatural. 

The above statement of affirmations is 
taken from the Humanist Manifesto pub- 
lished in 1938. Most of the signatories like 
John Dewey, Professor Auer, Curtis Reese, 
Professor Haydon, Edwin Wilson, et al., are 
still promulgating their faith on this basis. 
That there is any genuine ground of recon- 
ciliation intellectually between this group 
and those who espouse Christianity, the 
above quotations, I submit, clearly deny. I 
am of the opinion the humanists would be 
the first to say so. Christianity affirms: 

(1) a faith in a created universe; 

(2) that mind is not the same as body; 

(3) that there is an ethical core in man’s 
nature that transcends his environment; 

(4)that human values do have cosmic guar- 
‘antees; 

(5) that the aim of religion is to determine 
precisely what those guarantees are; 

(6) and through worship and prayer to es- 
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tablish some kind of relationship with 
them; 

that Christianity is not primarily con- 
cerned with “the complete realization of 
human personality” save as it reflects 
the purpose of God, and that search for 
the latter rather than the former is the 
primary aim of religion. 

This is not the whole story, but it certainly 
is enough to suggest that the humanism 
which many people today consider a repu- 
diation of Christian faith can scarcely be 
considered complimentary to it. 

Just one more word. Mr. Greeley says 
Christianity is the religion of Jesus and hu- 
manism is a faith characterized by human 
sympathy and dedicated to human need. I 
should like to submit that the Christian hu- 
manism about which Mr. Greeley is talking, 
and to which reference is made in the first 
paragraph of this letter, is a great deal more 
than a faith in human sympathy and dedi- 
cation to human need. It is a faith in the 
spirit of man, and it affirms an ethical core 
within the individual which, when combined 
with imagination, has the power to distin- 
guish between right and wrong. It does not 
finally rest its hopes of saving the world upon 
the reshaping of environment, but upon the 
cultivation of the heart and the thought and 
the will of man in direct relation with some 
power beyond itself. Let me repeat, this 
is a far cry from the type of humanism with 
which we have to deal in a Unitarian church 
today. ROBERT B. DAY, Boston, Mass. 
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Prevents evolution 

Readers of my letter in the March. issue 
(“Could not be bound by a creed of any 
kind”), will be interested in John Haynes 
Holmes’ response to the query therein rela- 
tive to what I had supposed was his present 
membership in the Socialist Party, inasmuch 
as he had earlier said he could not be bound 
by a creed, political or religious. For you, 
then, I quote: 


(The following is based on an actual ex- 
perience): “I spoke right up to Mr. Par- 
sons! I told him that to quote Thomas 
Jefferson in a sermon at a critical time like 
this was nothing less than sabotage to 
the Republican Party in Massachusetts.” 


‘values. 


7 
“(Although) I became a Socialist in m 
political and economic ideas comparative 
early in my ministry, and I still call my 
in this way a Socialist . . . . it is true th: 
I didn’t join the Party until comparative 
late, and then as a personal tribute { 
Norman Thomas. ; ; 
“But my joining proved to be a drea¢ 
fiasco, Within a few months I had b 
the Party line, and was called to accor 
and even ordered on trial. I refused { 
answer the summons, and the result w. 
that I was expelled. I never should ha 
joined, as you yourself point out clearly, an 
I got what I deserved.” 
I recall a Sunday morning forum (N, ’ 
about 1917). A questioner said, “T 
morning you said thus and so. But int 
sermon (a printed one he held) you 
thus and so. How do you reconcile t 
difference?” To which Dr. Holmes repliec 
“Easily, for that is a sermon preached hre 
years ago. I have changed my mind sii 
then.” ; 
This exchange illustrates again the reaso 
Unitarians should not and can not form 
late a statement of faith to which all oil 
conform. Always we have to be ready t 
accept new ideas—“to follow the rut 
wherever it may lead”; a precept whi 
ideally applies to our political and eco: 
thinking as well as to our religious thi 
—regardless of any, and every—“Party 
For example, the fact that belief in our 
nomic system as “the best of all possi 
civilizations” has become an orthodo: 
creedal fixation which holds all other thou 
as “subsersive,” prevents its possible eve 
tion into something much finer, more 
more religious, yes, and a civilization mo 
really Christian. 
LILLIAN W. BARBOUR, Oakland, Cal 


Reared on moral value 
Bishop Flannery, administrator of St. Pa 
rick’s Cathedral said: “The men on the’ 
preme Court are misinterpreting the F 
Amendment of the Constitution beca 
they have not been educated properly. 
have to teach them that the traditional ec 
cation of America is religious. The first e¢ 
cation offered in America in Colonial tin 
was by religious groups. The Found 
Fathers, unlike some men in governm 
today, never entertained the idea that Ge 
was to be excluded from education.”—N. } 
Herald Tribune, Jan. 16, 1950. 
It was to get away from the Flannery 
that the Pilgrims and the Puritans sot 
refuge on these shores. It is true the 
brought with them the age-old concept 
Church-State; but the Founding Fathers 
long outlived that concept. What Bi 
Flannery badly needs is education in Et 
Our public school system is reared on r 


HELEN TUFTS BAILIE, Nantucket, 


Tolerance? © 
As another ex-Catholic newcomer | 
Unitarian Church, may I express my 
ment with the two correspondents it 
December issue concerning  attac 
Catholicism. é ; 
We were told that here we 
tolerance. ‘ =“ 


KEVIN R. FINEGAN, Tore to, ( 


torm-bully? 
It is with sorrow I watch the professedly 
ristian churches join the present trend to- 
rd witch-hunting by clamoring for a ban 
Stromboli —a blind, vindictive and futile 
: Might not the Pharisees register 
eir disapproval by not joining the line-up 
the box office? 
Surely in mid-twentieth century we have 
arned to judge a work of art on its own 
erits, as distinct from the private life of the 
‘tist. Or are we to emulate the mad Beast 
Berlin, and belatedly burn — or ban — the 
v0ks of Byron, Wordsworth and Robbie 
urns, because of their illicit amours? 
I do not know the facts — I never read or 
iten to the vulgar gossip which pries for 
rofit into the private lives of Hollywood— 
id I doubt if anyone but the principals in 
se case knows all the facts of the “back- 
ound.” But is it so unnatural if a beautiful 
yung woman, highly emotional as all fine 
‘tists must be, hitherto irreproachable, long 
way from an unsympathetic husband and in 
strange land, should surrender at length as 
id Hester Prynne to the ardor of an accom- 
lished lover? Or is it anything to her de- 
erit that in the scorn of consequence she 
mounced the easy and common escape via 
yatraceptives or abortion? 
-O mothers of America, should we who 
e known the long labors of child-bearing 
id to the suffering at a time when serenity 
“most necessary to both mother and babe? 
nd is there no gallant gentleman — not even 
se one involved — to acknowledge that in 
ich cases the male is usually the seducer, 
ad that if we must point the finger of con- 
umely it should be at him? Surely a higher 
ve would have denied its own immediate 
esires and protected her from so great self- 
scrifice. 
Far be it from me to appear as special 
leader for wrongdoing; any looseness in 
pital relations whether of husband or wife 
_to me utterly repugnant. But I do not 
dink the family will be buttressed, or movies 
ettered, by reactionary attitudes. Nor have 
for one, any wish to pin the scarlet letter 
the lovely breast of Ingrid Bergman. 
ther would I listen to the gentle voice still 
nding down the centuries, as he speaks 
her who strayed much farther than one 
ulsive misstep from the narrow path of 
ctitude, “She shall be forgiven much, for 
e loved much.” 
MRS. N. EVELYN MACLAURIN, Seattle, Wash. 
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lore like step-children 
is a member of the Women’s Alliance of 
First Unitarian Church, Baltimore, I 
e been interested in a subject under con- 
ration—the Navaho Indian. 
It seems that the American Indian con- 
ques to be a major problem. There is un- 
ibtedly mismanagement somewhere, or 
is would not be the case. The Indians, 
ho are supposed to be wards of the govern- 
nt, have long been treated more like step- 
dren. The place to put the blame is 
90n the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
re should be no need for special appro- 
tions, such as President Truman made 
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the Bureau of Indian Affairs, $48,850,589 
was actually spent, according to one of 
their bulletins. What became of the rest 
of it? Also, what happens to the interest 
on the tribal funds? The bulletin states that 
there is one civil service employee to every 
thirty Indians. 

Some long range plan should be worked 
out to enable the Indian to stand on his own 
feet and take his place as a citizen of the 
there would have been no starving Navahos. 
U. S., either in or outside his racial group, 
as he prefers. 

Have we yet paid our debt to the Indian? 
To our everlasting shame, the answer is, No. 
What can and should we do about it? 

My suggestion is to bombard Congress 
with letters demanding a complete over- 
hauling of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, to 
eliminate politics and red tape, and let the 
Indian have a square deal. Our treatment 
of the Indian, both past and present is a 
disgrace to us. BESSIE EVANS, Baltimore 


Is it just talk? 

I am the treasurer and also a board mem- 
ber, of the Unitarian Church here in Quincy, 
Illinois. I read the Register each month, and 
I like the publication. 

Now, I have been puzzled for some time 
about the attitude of the church here con- 
cerning vital matters, such as civil rights, etc. 

I read in the Register about how the Uni- 
tarians are taking hold of these live questions 
in other cities of our country, and I am won- 
dering whether that is just talk, or whether 
these things are being done. 

I came to this Quincy church about 15 years 
ago, from the Roman Catholic Church, as it 
seemed to me that the Unitarians were a 
group that I could fit into, But, the years 
rolled by, and although the sermons were 
good, no action was ever taken by the church 
here on any matter of importance. 

About two years ago, a new minister came 
(Rex Aman), and he is for action. A year 
ago, on the minister's suggestion, we invited 
a Mrs. Tilly, a member of President Truman’s 
committee on the civil rights question to 
speak in our auditorium. Mrs. Tilly insisted 
that all races be welcomed to the dinner. 
That night, we had a full house, with many 
Negroes there. Everyone seemed so pleased, 
and we thought that at last our church was 
on the go. Then came the “whisperings” 
from a few of the members—they were highly 
incensed that Negroes were even allowed in 
the church. Some have withdrawn their 
support entirely. 

Soon we are to hold a congregational 
meeting, at which time the future policy of 
this church is certain to come up. I plan to 
hold to the course that the church should 
lead in this community on all vital matters 
that affect the lives of people, and that no 
person should be barred from the church on 
account of the color of his skin. 

Now, in your opinion, will I be doing 
what a real Unitarian should do, or shall I 
just take my name, and the names of my 
children off the church records, and try to 
find some other church that will go ahead, as 
your articles in the Register teach us to do? 

T. H. MOORE, Quincy, III. 


Luke warm liquids 

Will you please change my address from 
Kissimmee, Fla. to Punta Gorda, Fla., as it 
pains me to pay the two cents for forwarding 
this paper. 

On second thought maybe it would be 
better to discontinue sending it, as this would 
save me the effort of trying to find an article 
in it worth finishing. The quotation in the 
Bible about the nauseating effect of luke 
warm liquids, fits these writings perfectly; 
they don’t even straddle the fence, but rather 
like a wet dish rag that hangs over it and 
dribbles dish water on either side. 

This is somewhat the opinion of most pro- 
gressive Unitarians I have talked with. 

C. E, CLAYTON, Punta Gorda, Fla. 


“THE 
COMING 
GREAT 
CHURCH” 


A new conference of commanding 
importance at the Isles of Shoals. 
August 22 to August 29 

The program is dedicated to the 
Spirit of Unity and Co-operation 
among all Religious Faiths and Fel- 
lowships. It will rise above sectarian 
boundaries and strive toward an 
interpretation of Religion as a 
motivating power, much needed in 
the world today. 


Speakers will include: 
Pres. James Killian 
of Mass Institute of Technology 
Prof. George Williams 
of Harvard 
Mr. Erwin D. Canham, Editor 
of the Christian Science Monitor 
Pres. Howard B. Jefferson 
of Clark University 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy 
of Milton, Massachusetts 
Rev. Edwin P. Booth 
of Boston University 
Rev. Dana McL. Greeley 
of Arlington Street Church 
Rey. Albert Buckner Coe, Minister 
and Pres. Mass. Congregational 
Conference 
Dr. Henry Leiper, Leader of the 
World-Wide Ecumenical Move- 
ment 


For particulars address: 


Star Island Headquarters, 
355 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Override the humanity of which we are a part 


Those who would make American Uni- 
tarianism uncommitted to Christianity are de- 
feating their own principles. Let us examine 
some of those principles. 

(1) Humanism. If Unitarianism also is 
to be a religion of Man, it must love man’s 
own expressions of worship. In the lands of 
Christendom, that expression is essentially 
Christianity, and the true humanist doesn’t 
hold himself above it. The godly element in 
religion is mirrored in faith itself, which is 
near-universal. The form taken by that 
faith comes of the human element in it, and 
varies from one large area of humanity to 
the next. In our culture it is Christian. To 
forsake this is to override the humanity of 
which we are a part. 


(2) Validity of religions. I recognize the 
validity of every great world religion—so 
much so that I think it wrong for us to be 
encouraging a liberal Christian church in In- 
dia instead of a liberal Hindu one. But if 
every great religion is valid, then Christian- 
ity is valid. To destroy our marriage to 
Christianity is to deny the validity of all reli- 
gions—else one would feel no need to depart 
from that religion which is most obviously at 
hand. 


(8) Balanced views. Let me take an in- 
stance in which we have yielded. To show 
that the Bible is not the sole inspired writ- 
ing, our Lenten Manuals have almost elim- 
inated the Bible altogether in favor of other 
writings. This is the contrary of balanced. 
We would really prove the point by running 
biblical and other writings in parallel quota- 
tions. 


(4) Brotherhood. Similarly we can 
prove our point as a church by extending 
our hand to liberal Hindus in India, liberal 
Shintoists in Japan, liberal Confucians in 
China, liberal Moslems in Islam, liberal He- 
brews in Jewish communities—and making 
that hand the hand of liberal Christians of 
Christendom. To worship in other temples 
is an act of unity only if one has a temple 
of one’s own. 


(5) Leadership. Thus by maintaining 
our own tight bonds with Christianity while 
extending our associations, we can provide 
leadership on the path of brotherhood. If 
we start by severing those bonds, we lead 
nobody but ourselves. 


(6) Mutual respect. To accept “all” reli- 
gions for oneself (or one’s own church) is 
really to reject all religions for differing. 
There is nothing new or progressive in refusal 
to recognize divorce among either persons 
or churches with differences. Long ago, 
Islam incorporated Moses and Jesus in its 
hagiology and then—all the more logically— 
put non-believers to the sword. To show 
true respect for other religions is to respect 
the fact of differences among religions. 

(7) Humility (non-superiority to others). 
The same reasoning requires respect for the 
fact that each great religion claims its own 
followers, including oneself. One who does 
not hold himself above other faiths must ac- 
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cept his place among them. A feature of 
every great religion is that it requires espou- 
sal; it does not accept a place in somebody’s 
harem of religions. No church can keep 
such a harem. So among mankind, a hus- 
band may and should respect other women 
besides his spouse; but he would be doing 
the very opposite by seeking to espouse them 
all at one time. 

(8) Broader appeal. Those who wish to 
“broaden” our forms beyond Christianity 
actually do the oposite, also. They are 
really narrowing down Unitarianism to a 
tiny new sect in competition with all the 
world religions. Each of these, after all, ar- 
gues that it is the “true” representative of 
what the others want to believe in. The 
broadest appeal lies in being part of a 
greater movement than oneself. 

(9) Non-sectarianism. Unitarians have 
achieved the miracle of being a small minor- 
ity without acting like a sect. The reason 
lies in something that is indeed new and pro- 
gressive. They, virtually alone, have realized 
that the content of faith is the only universal 
within it, and that the forms which express 
it should be chosen by humanity itself. This 
has enabled them to remain disproportion- 
ately influential by keeping their vessel on 
the mainstream of American culture. And 
they are fortunate that the forms which ex- 
press religion in our land and culture are of 
such extraordinary beauty: the traditions and 
practices of the Christian church and scrip- 
tures. MEL MOosT, New York 


Peace heroes 

Inasmuch as peace is a more Christian at- 
tribute than war, I made an effort to compile 
a list of recent peace heroes. I have en- 
countered more difficulties than I had ex- 
pected. I had hoped to get a list of mem- 
bers of the United Nations who had made 
some constructive move toward peace or 
been helpful in the Cold War, which is freez- 
ing the world at the moment. So far, my 
efforts have not been successful. 

So let us go far back in history to Akhna- 


(The following is based on an actual ex- 


perience): “That's the trouble with the 
Southwestern Unitarian churches— you 
have to be so careful what you say. You 
preach something on Sunday and they're 
likely to go out and do it on Monday.” 


tan, an Egyptian ruler, the first believer 
one God. He worshiped: “The heat that 
in the light of the sun.” A policy of kee 
ing the nation at peace, with its attenda 
lack of plunder, slaves, or ransom money f 
prisoners, left the nation with depleted ce 
fers and led eventually to Akhnaten’s dow. 
fall. We then come to the greatest pea 
advocate of all time, Jesus of Nazareth, cru 
fied by Roman officials lest- he be crowns 
king. He paid the supreme penalty 
Galilee. 

In 1817, Richard Rush, Secretary of Sta 
of the United States and Sir Charles Bagg 
British Minister of War, drew up an agre 
ment that no warships were to be built « 
the Great Lakes. A few armed vessels we 
to be used solely for the enforcement of re 
enue laws. This agreement was the bas 
of disarmament which inaugurated an e 
of peace and friendliness between t 
United States and Canada, to the advantas 
of both nations, continuing to the prese: 
time. 

Would that some members of the Unite 
Nations Council might be inspired to brir 
about similar agreements between more ¢ 
the nations of the world today. You and I ¢ 
our part should concentrate on what we cz 
do to assure such a one that has the bac 
ing of the intelligent mass of the peopl 
Without it, the Idealist cannot attain th 
most desirable ideal—World Peace. 

I place this hot iron on the anvil; let th 
hammers of truth and right weld it into plo 
shares and pruning hooks, that will plo 
under national prejudices and trim off th 
twigs of personal greed or false pride « 
those shaping the destiny of the futw 
world. ALMON G. CoBURN, Needham, Mas 


For lack of harmony 


It is a mystery to me why congregatior 
as intelligent as Unitarians are supposed 1 
be, have never been able to see the advar 
tages of limiting the tenure of a minister 
stay in one church. 

Surely in seven years a minister of ou 
standing ability has given of his best to h 
weekly listeners. And what is to be sai 
of a mediocre minister who manages by h 
personality and friendliness to dig himse 
into an easy and comfortable living, to h 
own and his church’s eventual disadvantage 

Money makes the mare to go, even i 
churches, so why not pool the salary contr 
butions from all churches, and give ever 
minister a decent competence, and none § 
high that he bestows his abilities on on 
group for maybe 25 years, thereby ae 
ually impoverishing the whole body of m 
bers over a half-continent, and in so doing 
surfeits his own group. ‘ 

It is a well-known fact that Unitaria 
congregations particularly are torn by co 
flictions, and what else is to be expecte 
when they are composed of more mem 
with strong personalities than other cong ; 
gations. It is not to be questioned that b 
fore a man enters the Unitarian ministry, 
is of any thing but a weak personality. 1 
stage is set for lack of harmony, and w. 
could ease this more than a seve 
tenure of office, and then, at least a cha 
to other points of view for the ensuing sey 
years. AMY H. HARROLD, Toronto, Cana 


f ss of the arm chair 
; ae ; 
To broaden the base of Unitarians among 
fmers, workers and the poor. I would dis- 


ch people” and go ahead on the basis that 
ch people will welcome a religion of self- 
spect and self-reliance as they would wel- 
me a long-lost friend. I believe that such 
sople have learned often enough that the 
ord helps those who help themselves, and 
am such a lesson have become apt prac- 
mers of a religion that warns against reli- 
ace in supernatural powers and puts a pre- 
um on self-discipline and clean struggle. 
In order to take some of the confusion out 
our intellectual theorizing and fisticuffs, I 
puld suggest more of the laboratory and 
s of the arm chair. 

If current philosophy is dispiriting in its 
se of futility and purposelessness, I would 
mulate a school of philosophy which, how- 
er hard its doctrine, would deal with the 
igen of choices and values, even 
ot gh at present choices and value are 
eoretically illogical if not impossible. 

Y. ELLSWORTH M. SMITH, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Vhen the bell tolls’ 
A clergyman of the Church of England 
us asked recently, if he thought that Eng- 
ad would go communist. He replied that 
one could tell, but that it would not 
utter in two years, whether she did, or 
dn’t. And he added, speaking of the sins 
‘England, and the v.s., “Make no mistake. 
es, the bell tolls, it tolls for us.” 
'He is right. Many signs warn us that 
dgment is beginning, and it will go hard 
th us and the churches, which are not 
king their job by thundering against the 
ils in our midst—and the injustices that 
have, and are still inflicting on German 
Japanese—with the vigor that they thun- 
ed against Hitler’s treatment of the Jews. 
t unless we do, God will require it at our 


[here are 12,000,000 displaced Germans 
out of homes and lands, living in Ger- 
under us, in the most frightful, dirt, 
erty and pain, due to our acts, and deci- 
is made at Potsdam. They have been 
ted of all they had, and were barred then, 
d are still, from relief by unrra and other 
ite organizations. Hundred of thousands 
ve already perished through this atrocity, 
d there is Hiroshima and Nagasaki also to 
answered for in Japan. We think that 
's does not affect us—the richest and most 
yerful nation in the world—that it can’t 
ppen here. Be not deceived. God is not 
, and we mock his power to change 
r status when He wishes, Whatsoever a 
M or nation sows, that will it reap some- 
ae. The wheel turns. We who are up to- 
‘may be down tomorrow... . 


fe sing heartily in our hymns of our de- 
to witness, and wear the martyr’s crown, 
when we have the chance, as we have 
: and since the war, we have 
ear to Christ, and looked the 
‘way. We have not been good Samar- 
s. This year 1950, is the beginning of 
ears of judgment, the judgment of God 
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on all nations for the evils they have com- 
mitted. In our own interests we should 
begin to make restitution, and get our gov- 
ernments to do their part, before the fate 
we have visited on others, overtakes us. . . 
our will, and a hydrogen bomb. The mass 
murder of more populations will only bring 
greater judgment. These bombs that we are 
making, in which we put our trust, are God’s 
tools for bringing on the inevitable. 

I hardly dare expect that this letter will 
be published, for the reasons I have stated 
earlier. I doubt that a Christian editor will 
be Christian enough to dare to be a Daniel, 
but I have done my bit by writing it, and 
for this I pray, that God will have mercy on 
me in that day, for any evil I may have 
shared in, during the war, and after, making 
the lot of helpless and defenseless people 
harder. The time is short. When the bell 
tolls, as that Englishman said, it tolls for us. 
Let us be wise in time, and undo as much 
of our evil as we can. In that, and not 
in atom bombs, lies our safety. If our 
churches would preach ethics, as heartily as 
they preach faith, we would not be in the 
mess we are in here and abroad, and we 
would not have such a weight of guilt to be 
worked off. Faith without works, is dead, 
and ethics are the works of faith. 

MARY E. FORBES, Boston 


To stop the decay 

. I should like to comment on the 
editorial in the March Register, “whom the 
Gods Destroy,” and the inevitability of wars. 

In reading of the decline of the Egyptian 
Civilization, I have noted many impractical 
plans they used trying to stop the decay. 
We have today the Red scare; anyone who 
would alter or change the existing pattern 
is a Red, Communist or fellow-traveler. 

As a Christian nation, or a man-made 
nation, the Christian would seek to en- 
courage life and perfect that life that it 
might fulfill its abilities whether those abili- 
ties were as builders, planners or spend- 
ers, and the ten active years of each genera- 
tion be stimulated not hampered or smoth- 
ered by those of us who would mold or en- 
courage. . 

So we have a need for a change in pattern 
and . . . a faith in God to uphold our way 
of life and feel proud enough to offer it to 
the waiting world. ... 

RORERT H. CARTER, Rochester, N. Y. 


Inadvertant error 

Memory is an inconvenient thing now- 
adays, and mine continually plagues me, 
especially when I read the newspaper. Yes- 
terday I turned to the back pages of the 
January 1950, Register and in the midst of 
Mr. Sherover’s interesting account of Hun- 
garian p.P’s in Germany came upon this 
sentence—“Unitarians have been persecuted 
by the new regime—their bishop, Miklos 
Josan was the first Hungarian church leader 
to be the victim of a political murder.” My 
memory nagged at me until I looked in my 
Register file and came up with the June-1946 
number and on page 268 found the follow- 
ing: “Unitarians have learned with sad 
hearts of the tragic death January 7, 1946, 


of Bishop Miklos Josan of Transylvania. 
He was 77 years old. He had preached a 
New Year’s Eve sermon in a cold church. A 
cold later developed into a fatal case of 
pneumonia. 

“One of our world leaders of liberal reli- 
gion, he received injuries August 23, 1945, 
when a group of revenge-looking youths mis- 
took Dr. Josan for a notorious anti-Semitic 
Unitarian minister. This was all the more 
bitter because of Josan’s long and glorious 
record of concern for Jewish people.” 

Turning further to an article the next 
month’s (July) issue by Dr. Herbert Hit- 
chen on Hungary, I find a beautiful tribute 
to Bishop Josan, and his heroism in the 
face of Nazi occupation, but no mention of 
“political murder.” 

I cannot feel that we do a great Unitarian 
honor by creating inflammatory legends 
about the manner of his death; and it surely 
must hinder, rather than help, our natural 
flow of sympathy for our fellow Unitarians 
in pD.p. camps, to let what I am sure was an 
inadvertent error in reporting their story 
with the condensation necessary, go un- 
corrected. 

FRANCES FRITCHMAN, San Francisco, Calif. 


Plus minority rights 

I have just read your editorial in oppo- 
sition to my amendment, proposed, and two 
others, printed in your April issue. I trust 
you will be so kind as to publish the follow- 
ing reply... . 

Democracy, as defined by Abraham Lin- 
coln, is majority rule plus minority rights. 
It has been repeatedly charged in our de- 
nomination that the extreme difficulty, out- 
side of New England, of circulating peti- 
tions among ten different churches, especial- 
ly given the business of the average Uni- 
tarian with so many activities, militates 
against true democracy and the minority’s 
right to representation on the ballot. 

Therefore, I have introduced this pro- 
posed amendment to enable two churches, 
circulating petitions, to place names in 
nomination. The outcome will determine 
whether the majority in our denomination 
feels that minority rights are sufficiently 
protected. Certainly, if this amendment 
passes, there can be no more charges that 
the Unitarian church is a “dictatorship” and 
similar irresponsible statements. 

In Rotary Clubs, Women’s Clubs and 
similar groups, nominations, even at na- 
tional conventions, may usually be made 
from the floor, or by very simple and easy 
methods, when one considers size, spread 
and membership. 

The facts of Unitarianism are that prac- 
tically never has there been more than one 
candidate for an office at May Meetings. 
Either everyone has been pretty much satis- 
fied with the candidates of the nominating 
committee, or else nomination-by-petition 
has proved too difficult. You have got to 
accept one of these two conclusions! 

If you accept conclusion number one, 
vote against my amendment. 

If you accept the latter conclusion, vote 
for it. REV. HUGH WESTON, Natick, Mass. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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EDITORIAL 


IDEAS OR IDEOLOGIES? 


There is quite a difference between the two. Ideologies 
are petrified systems of ideas. They indicate that ideas were 
once present, but have been long since dead. In the same 
way a dinosaur footprint indicates that a living dinosaur once 
passed this way, but it was some time ago. 

It occurs to us that a lot of people are living by ideologies 
rather than ideas today. Senator McCarthy apparently 
believes that by identifying certain persons with an ideology 
which is unpopular he can discredit the United States Depart- 
ment of State and its present policy. He is able to do this 
only because so many people today are overstuffed with 
ideology and undernourished with ideas. The Board of 
Regents of the University of California believes apparently 
that it can help conquer this same unpopular ideology by 
imposing upon its faculty an oath which binds them to deny 
their own ideas and critical judgments if the Attorney-General 
of the United States decides an organization is subversive. 


RESOLUTIONS FOR ANNUAL MEETING, 1950 


At least 150 of our churches have requested copies of the 
sesolutions which will be submitted for adoption at the 125th 
Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian Association. 
Interestingly enough all of these churches plan to hold meet- 
ings for the study of the resolutions. 


This is as clear an indication as we could ask for of the 
interest Unitarians take in the resolutions for the annual 
meetings of the Association. Unquestionably, the underlying 
reason for this interest is that the resolutions provide a 
channel through which Unitarians may voice their concern 
over the moral, social, political and economic issues of their 
day. In providing that channel the resolutions serve a real 
need in our religious fellowship. 


There’s another function the resolutions fulfil. This is 
that once they have been formulated and submitted to the 
Business Committee of the Association, they become the 
means of stimulating the entire fellowship to think about some 
of the important issues of our times. That so many of our 
churches should request copies of them for discussion in local 
groups is proof of it. 

The resolutions do more than stimulate thought. If they 
didn't, it’s questionable that we would take them as seriously 
as we do. By them we expect to move people to action on 
behalf of specific issues; by them we expect to give encourage- 
ment to organizations and groups that think and believe as 
we do; by them we expect to influence legislation; and so on. 


Although it’s hard to say to what extent these expectations 
are fulfilled we do have enough evidence to say that they're 
more than mere wishes. We think of the many persons and 
organizations that have asked us about the stand of Unitarians 
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The Roman Catholic Church apparently believes that if it 
can convince people that the bones of St. Peter have been 
found under the Vatican, this will establish universally and 
beyond question the truth of the Catholic ideology in all fields. 

All nonsense of this sort would be impossible if enough 
people began dealing with ideas instead of conjuring with 
ideologies. Responsible citizenship in a democracy requirdl 
critical thought and judgment. A man is not a communist 
because Senator McCarthy says he has sometimes supported _ 
things which communists also supported. A professor is 
not subversive because he refuses to swear away his con- 
science in advance. The truth of Catholic ideas does not 
depend upon the bones of St. Peter. 

We have come a long way down the road to futility 
when it is necessary to point out such self-evident truths. Bug 
we have and it is. 
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on this or that issue. We think of the pieces of literature — 
folders, letters, articles, books — that have not only cited this 
or that stand of Unitarians, but have also sometimes quoted 
resolutions in full. We think of concrete programs of action — 
that the American Unitarian Association and its departments 
have initiated as a result of adopted resolutions. 

The resolutions can have another value for us. As an 
expression of the “collective will” of Unitarians they can give 
us a clue to an understanding of Unitarianism. That is to 
say, if we were to study the resolutions which Unitarians 
have adopted from year to year over a long period of time, 
we would discover certain very distinctive characteristics’ and 
emphases of Unitarianism as a movement. Consider the 
many resolutions Unitarians have adopted during the past ten 
years on issues relating to the principles of the separation of 
church and state. Would anyone with a knowledge of those’ 
resolutions question the assertion that the principle of 
separation of church and state is “one of the — 
principles of Unitarianism”? 

You will find the full text of the resolutions which have 
been submitted for adoption at the 125th Annual Meeting of 
the Association on other pages of this issue of The Christian 
Register. Let us study and discuss them freely on theit 
merits. By so doing we shall, in this time of anti-intellectual- 
ism, intolerance and anxiety, be giving a living demonstration 
of the principles and values we hold precious. By so doing 
we shall also be expressing a high form of patriotism. Th 
words of a justice of the Supreme Court are appropriate 
“Loyalty to our traditions of civil liberty is as much a par 
of patriotism as defense of our shores and a hatred f 
treason.” 


; 


_ Tributes may be paid in many forms. During this month 
2 shall read page after page of complimentary statements 
tolling mothers and reminding us of the responsibilities of 
itiful sons and daughters. All such tributes we heartily en- 
orse, and such duties we willingly acknowledge, but our 
other’s Day tribute in this year 1950 will be expressed in 
1other form! 


Because we believe that mothers possess a power unlike 
at of any other human being and potentially stronger than 
y other influence on earth; because we believe that the 
orld needs to feel the impact of that power more than it 
's ever needed anything; because we believe that it is one 
the forces which must be loosed before we shall even ap- 
gach the problem of world peace—for all these reasons— 
© present as our Mother's Day tribute, not the usual com- 
sition of pretty words and platitudes, but a call to action! 


_ Others have a lot to say and write about the “dignity of 
e individual” and the “divinity of man,” and they can shout 
til they drop and write until their pens run dry, but only 
= mothers really know the meaning of those words! Only 
2 mothers really know that life is divine; only the mothers 
ally possess that uncompromising devotion to humanity 
at must be the drive behind any lasting achievement in 
manity’s advance! 


: 
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_ The society of our time needs—indeed, must have, if it is 
-survive—the power of such knowledge. Society needs to 
alize the value of human life, the worth of the individual, 
2 dignity of every single human being, if the mad race 


CALLING ALL MOTHERS! 


editorial 


toward destruction is to be halted. Only the mothers can 
fill this need, Pils; 

Imagine the potential power of thousands of mothers, 
united by the common realization that human life is divine, 
standing against the social evils of our time. Suppose, for 
example, they were to say, “There shall be no more slums— 
anywhere! Every boy and girl on this planet shall be reared 
in decency, in a wholesome environment, with plenty to eat 
and wear and free from fear, and all children shall have equal 
opportunity to enjoy a free education.” 

Suppose they were to insist that only men and women of 
integrity should hold public office; that those guilty of abus- 
ing faithful public servants should be removed from positions 
of trust. Suppose they were to demand the cessation of such 
asinine policies as subsidizing surplus crops for the purpose 
of letting them rot while we import from other sources; sup- 
pose they were to insist that the same economies which they 
practice in their household budgets be applied to national 
budgets! Suppose they were to unite in the support of some 
mothers to represent us in the halls of Congress. 

Imagine the power of a thousand mothers of all creeds, 
colors and economic circumstances from the United States, 
meeting with the mothers of England, France, Italy, Spain, 
Yugoslavia, China and Russia. Our statesmen appear unable 
to get behind the Iron Curtain; we would not bet against our 


mothers if they should try! 


Mothers, you are the creators of society; you can become 
its savior. From your soul and body it was given birth; by 


your mind and heart it can be preserved! R. M. T. 


: THE USES OF TRADITION 


£ 


One hundred and twenty-five years, for a Church, is not a 
ry great age. But it is time enough in which to develop a 
dition and a sense of the “backing of the dead.” Contrary 
‘the opinion of many, we think a tradition is an important 
set. A tradition should give each succeeding generation the 
ase of continuity and stability which comes from being 
volved in the long processes of history. A tradition should 
ovide us with a certain number of common understandings 
out which argument is no longer necessary because we can 
jume agreement. But, above all, a tradition should set us 
e from the futile quest for mere novelty and challenge us 
‘the harder and more important search for authentic 


ginality. 
a distinction between novelty and originality is a basic 
Dean Willard Sperry of the Harvard Divinity School, 
latest book, Jesus, Then and Now, sets it forth with 
to the essential contribution of Jesus. Jesus, Dean 
points out, was not, in the ordinary sense, an innovator. 
nimself declared that he was come “not to destroy but to 
the ancient law. His contribution was not a new 
1 but a deepening of the old, a fulfilment of its 


implications for daily life, a discovery of fresh and_ vital 
applications of truths which had been honored in lip service 
for generations. This was originality, as opposed to mere 
novelty. It had the power, which novelty never has, of 
being tied up with the main stream of religious thought and 
of challenging all sorts and conditions of men to a more 
serious and: comprehensive devotion to a faith which they 
already knew and affirmed to be true. Novelty fascinates, 
but it wears thin, as its newness is lost. Originality challenges 
and demands. Novelty creates in its devotees a passion for 
the new, simply because it is new. Originality requires that, 
we “prove all things; hold fast to that which is good.” 
History makes short work of mere novelty. If it cannot 
become part of some of man’s universal] and continuing needs 
and hopes, it dies. But history constantly demands orig- 
inality. The traditional Unitarian concepts of individual 
freedom, of community responsibility, of religion as a way 
of life and not a creed, of democracy and brotherhood as ideals 
yet to be realized in the circumstances of our time leave us 
plenty of room to grow in. Bold and original minds must 
think through and work through these concepts as they 
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apply to the complex conditions of our time. Originality 
demands maturity and balance. The callow youth goes 
through a period of violent rebellion against almost every- 
thing his parents say and believe, usually because it is they 
who say it. When he grows up he is surprised, and a little 
humiliated, to discover not only that his parents had limita- 
tions, but also that they were often sound and right. 

The future of our Unitarian Church is bound up with the 
achievement of this kind of maturity. As we survey our 
heritage with pride and thankfulness, we should contemplate 
our future with humility. Bright ideas, organizational and 
promotional tricks will be of little use to us. The brittle 
intellectualism and argumentation of the Athenians who 
“spent their time in nothing else, but either to tell or to hear 
some new thing” will be of little use to us or the world. In 
religion there are no easy answers, although countless 
churches and sects spend endless time and energy trying to 
make people believe that there are. The profoundest need of 
men in our time is a believable word of sanity and knowledge, 
of hope and faith in the power of God and the capacity of 
free men to bring the Kingdom of God to birth in this world. 
There is nothing novel about this faith or about these goals. 
They have been the perennial affirmations of the liberal 
Judeo-Christian tradition. Does anybody really believe that 
we have outgrown them, exhausted their meaning, left them 
behind? Rather they await original and vigorous application 
in our time. 


The Moderator of the Church in which we are privilege 
to serve as minister and which is this year marking its first 
century, closed his report to the Church’s one hundredth 
annual meeting with this quotation from James Ramsey 
Ullman’s Everest: Kingdom of Adventure. ~~ 


In difficult rock-climbing there is a standard tech- 
nique known by the French name of Courte-echelle, 
whereby a climber reaches an otherwise inaccessible 
hold or stance by clambering up on the back, shoulder, 
or head of a companion. And the history of mountain- 
eering is not unlike a long series of Courtes-echelles up 
an immense and precipitous peak. The men who finally 
scale Everest will owe their triumph partly to their own 
determination and skill and fortitude, but partly, also, 
to the efforts, achievements and failures of the men 
whose stories are (already) told. . . . And these men, 
in turn, could not have done what they did if it had not 
been for their predecessors; the early explorers of the 
Himalayas; the climbers of the Alps, the Rockies, the 
Andes, the Caucasus; the men who year by year, range 
by range, peak by peak, inched their way up the earth’s 
great mountain-masses. . . . 

Religion is a kind of adventure on a great mountain. We 
shall fulfil its promise and its hope for all mankind, not by 
ignoring those who have labored and struggled before us, 
but by standing on their shoulders and reaching higher than 
they have reached. They are strong enough to hold us. 

H. C, 


GALS AT ESTES PARK 


The General Alliance Leadership Sessions for 1950 will be 
held at Estes Park, Colorado, July 22-29. Formerly held at 
the Isles of Shoals, off Portsmouth, N. H., the Board of Di- 
rectors recently decided that cats should be held in various 
parts of the continent rather than at one single place. This 
will make the leadership meetings available to a greater num- 
ber of members and branches, and give the delegates from 
the several regions better opportunities to know and under- 
stand the needs and hopes of Unitarians in various parts of 
the continent. - 

Working on the theme, “Challenges to Liberal Women in 
This Half Century,” the Alliance members will consider im- 


provement of ‘activities within their own groups, increase in 
the influence of their local churches, denominational issues 
and national and international problems. 

Already news has been received that automobile caravans 
of delegates from various parts of this country and Canada 
will make the trip to Colorado. Conference reservations 
should be made with Miss Faustina Wade, 42 Warren Avy- 
enue, Woburn, Mass. 

The Shoals conference will be held as usual, July 15-22. 
Although Alliance members from all regions are very wel- 
come, the attendance will be largely from the Northeastern 
region. R. M. T. 
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OPEN FORUM 
(Continued from page 15) 


Pandora’s box 

When your editorial writers discuss the 
new Mundt Bill, I urge that they answer the 
following questions: 

1. Why should any Communist register 
since the penalty for obeying this law is 
greater than the penalty for disobeying? 

NoTE: The Preamble to the Bill defines 
the Communist Party as a conspiracy to 
overthrow the government. Part 1 then re- 
quires all Communists to register or go to 
prison for two years. However, the moment 
Communists do register, they are liable 
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under Part u to ten years in prison for being 
part of a conspiracy. 

What Communist will register? How 
can this law be characterized as anything 
but an impractical fraud? 

2. This law puts restrictions upon certain 
types of speech. Is it constitutional? 

3. Can the application of this law be con- 
fined to Communists? For instance, if a 
clergyman discusses the hydrogen bomb or 
atomic control over the radio, and if he 
happens to express one thought also ad- 
vanced by the Communist Party, does he 
not expose himself under this law to trial 
and imprisonment for not having identified 
his views as Communist? 


Does the law not make this completely 
possible, indeed likely in view of the temper 
with which it would be applied? 

4, Will not this law make every Americat 
live in fear of expressing a thought or join: 
ing an organization that may be considere 
Communist or Communist Front? Will it 
not paralyze independence of thought i 
America? 

5. How can the U. S. represent democrac 
in action to the world if it persecutes a 
narrows the expression of political opinion 
here? 5 

If this bill passes, a Pandora’s box 
have been opened in this land. 

JOHN T. MAYBERRY, Los Angell 


UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


On three successive evenings last month, by virtue of the 
‘ficiency of our modern system of transportation by air, | 
ad the privilege of meeting three gatherings of Unitarians 
n Charlottesville, Virginia, Niagara Falls, New York, and 
Dallas, Texas; and I think I never felt so certain that the 
great days of our Unitarian movement are just ahead of us. 
(hese Unitarians are happy, excited, and confident—happy 
0 be part of the great fellowship of free religion, excited 
yver the present achievements of our organized Unitarian 
fort, and confident of the far greater future which they 
oresee. There could not have been a better preparation 
or the meetings of Anniversary Week in our 125th year 
han this opportunity of meeting face to face these mag- 
tificent representatives of our widely scattered body in three 
lifferent parts of the land. 


_ The gathering in Charlottesville marked the actual start 
‘£ work on the construction of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Shurch, which we fully expect to dedicate about January 
irst. At Niagara Falls, it was the «annual meeting of the 
Meadville Conference. In Dallas, the annual meeting of 
he Southwestern Conference coincided with the dedication 
f the first units of the new church buildings. On all three 
ecasions, the air was charged with an enthusiasm that was 
astantly contagious—enthusiasm that was not confined to a 
peal church but expressed the feelings of a considerable 
rea. Regional confidence was the basis of the excited hap- 
iness that marked all the meetings. Unitarian Advance 
‘as ceased to be a formula or a dream. It has obviously 
ecome a living and energizing reality. 


: Charlottesville 
At Charlottesville, the service was held in the Chapel of 
he University of Virginia; and that fact indicates the spirit 
f warmhearted cordiality that has been shown in a great 
ariety of ways to our new church in the home of Thomas 
efferson. Representatives of other Unitarian churches, from 
Vashington to Monroe, North Carolina, were there to testify 
9 the growing sense of neighborly fellowship in that section 
f the country. The new church building, excavations for 
vhich are now nearly completed, will be much more than a 
eal affair; it will be a symbol for the whole South and a 
ymbol for the entire country, proclaiming our faith that 
¢ religion of Thomas Jefferson, unhampered by any sec- 
tian narrowness, has much to contribute to the religion of 
morrow, not only in terms of religious liberty but also in 
E of free religion—a faith that is modern because it is 
less and because it has the forward-looking quality. 
herever free men are seeking a religion that will inspire 
1 reinforce their faith in the human enterprise, there the 
ne of Thomas Jefferson will be touched with power. 


Niagara Falls 
Niagara Falls, new churches and new church buildings 
* 


t : HAPPY, EXCITED, AND CONFIDENT 


were in many minds also. Toronto is about to build. So is 
the new West Shore Church in Cleveland. Hamilton is stag- 
ing one of the most remarkable come-backs in many years. 
And from long-established churches like Dunkirk and Erie 
and Buffalo and Jamestown—to mention only a few—the 
reports were alike in their emphasis upon new vitality and 
widening programs. There is nothing moribund or som- 
nolent about these churches of the Meadville Conference, 
and the roster of their present ministers is a list of team- 
members and team-workers from top to bottom. In his 
address of welcome, the minister of the Niagara Falls Church 
spoke of the connotation of limitless power which the word 
“Niagara” carries, and I felt that there is something of that 
same quality and capacity in all the churches that were rep- 
resented that night. At any rate, when I finished my address 
there was no lack of power in the questions that were asked 
and the views expressed by members of the Conference. 
And they certainly can sing! 


Dallas 


At the dinner of the Southwestern Conference in Dallas, 
the Regional Director presented a report of progress that 
The first item was the 
announcement that every church in the region has com- 
pleted its quota for the United Unitarian Appeal, and this 
has been achieved in spite of the fact that every church has 
increased its own local budget. In several of the churches, 
there has been the heavy additional burden of raising money 


aroused the keenest enthusiasm. 


for building projects. One of these projects reached its ful- 
filment on the following morning when the beautiful build- 
ings, constituting the initial units of the new Dallas Church, 
were formally dedicated. There is no finer spirit anywhere 
in the entire denomination than that which animates the 
Unitarians of the Southwest, and not even the heavy rain 
that greeted the Conference on both days could dampen the 
ardor of those who met to rejoice with the Dallas people in 
the fulfilment of their dreams. 


The Year of the Break-Through 


For the representative of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation on these three occasions, the most exciting impression 
was that the evidence of growth in these three areas is not 
unique but typical. This is no sudden, emotion-charged 
flare-up, but the revelation of power that has been slowly 
and steadily developing over a period of years, and it will 
go on developing. The year 1950 has been called the year 
of the break-through; and, if that phrase is accurately used, 
it indicates the breaking through of forces that will carry 
our movement ahead with steady acceleration for many years 
to come. This is my own firm conviction and the basis for 
a happy, excited, and confident attitude toward the future. 

B.Mi E. 
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After serving the First Unitarian Church in Des Moines for a half-decade, Mr. Butler 
became a minister-at-large for the a.v.a. and then acting director of the Department 


of Unitarian Extension and Church Maintenance. 


Before going to Des Moines, he 


was minister of St. Paul’s Congregational Church in Chicago for six years, during 
which time Unitarian theological students were assigned to his church for field work. 


Opportunity? Unlimited! 


Current growth is but a start; 
Unitarians are riding a rising tide 


By GRANT A. BUTLER 


IN THE PAST, comparatively few persons comprehended the positive, all-embracing 


program of Unitarianism. 


Many thought of it only as a negative force trying to 


destroy confidence in the creeds and the good works of the Christian church. The 
field of Unitarianism was limited almost entirely to a small group of understanding 


intellectuals. 


Today, many more people are coming 
to appreciate the liberal position, Lib- 
eralism has been taken over into the 
thinking of a large segment of the people. 
Unitarianism is finding these new liberals 
all over the country. People with educa- 
tion, people without education, students, 
working people, executives, housewives 
are saying, “Unitarianism is the religion 
we have been looking for, for the past 
five, ten or twenty years. Where have 
you been all this time?” : 


Slow, painful development 


These new liberals are at every stage 
of opinion and development. To them, 
any progress toward religious liberalism 
represents a great achievement. This is 
understandable because many of us have 
developed slowly and painfully in our 
religious thinking. 

This poses a problem for the Unitarian 
denomination. What shall be our re- 
sponse to these new religious liberals? 
Shall we accept them into our churches? 
If a new liberal, whose comprehension of 
Unitarianism is limited, desires to join 
and work within a Unitarian group, shall 
we say him nay? Should anyone be 
shunned because his progress is slow and 
fumbling? Should any one of us be 
dogmatic because of our superior attain- 
ments? Shall we establish new churches 
and lay fellowships in every likely com- 
munity? Shall we organize a missionary 
enterprise that will reach the religious 
liberals of the world? 

It could be done. Religious liberalism 
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now faces its most promising era. The 
opportunity is unlimited. It would mean 
time, effort and money. It is a matter 
of how great is our vision of humanity 
and how much we will sacrifice for it. 

As Unitarians, we have the choice of 
becoming a large body including all re- 
ligious liberals, or of remaining a small 
group of religious pioneers. If Unitari- 
anism confines its influence to the few 
rather than to the many, it will lose its 
unique opportunity of charting the 
course to true democratic living and 
world peace. If, on the other hand, Uni- 
tarianism can perform the function of 
getting religious liberals to work to- 
gether, it can become the most significant 
force in the world, not only in influence 
but perhaps in numbers as well. 


If Unitarianism fails 


The choice is obvious. Because of the 
world’s need, we must seek out and unite 
men of good will everywhere. The church 
which cannot work effectively with 
people of varying shades of opinion lacks 
that quality of social inclusiveness which 
should especially characterize Unitarian- 
ism. We must exclude no one, whatever 
his race or culture, so long as he is seek- 
ing the highest truth and is living for the 
greatest good. Our religious concept 
must be universal in scope and unlimited 
in freedom. We must maintain our 
honored tradition of unity of spirit amid 
a diversity of convictions. If Unitarian- 
ism fails in its high purpose, it will not 
be a failure of ideas or of goals. It will 


be a failure of social organization an 
personal relationships among the liberal 
themselves. 

When the Apostle Paul was blocked it 
his desire to evangelize Asia, he re 
sponded to the Vision of a man fron 
Macedonia, saying;:“Come over and hel 
us.” By this decision Christianity cease 
to be a small movement within Judaisn 
and became the official religion of th 
great Roman Empire and of the Westen 
world. 

Could not the time now be ripe fo 
another great religious advance? Coul 
it not be that Unitarianism is hearing it 
Macedonian call from liberals every 
where, saying, “Come and help us?” Car 
Unitarianism direct the present grea 
surge of liberalism into a vast new move 
ment for universal Christianity and worl 
religion? Somebody must do’ the job 
Who can do it better than we? Who wil 
do it and how will it be done, if w 
don’t? 


The tides are running strong 


That a small group such as the Uni 
tarians should be given so great an op 
ortunity seems incredible. Yet there | 
the “sound of the wind stirring i 
mulberry trees.” 
hood and man’s kinship are 
strong throughout the world. There is 
silent, inarticulate awakening in t 
hearts of people everywhere, f 
questing, Rie diligently for the f 
lowship and the strength that Unitaris 
ism can so richly offer. “Where 
you been?” they ask. “We have 
waiting for a long, long time.” 


, “I Was Tried for Hersey.” 


he January issue, Register subscribers read Mr, Smith’s eloquent personal testa- 
In this issue he reports on the area he serves as 
ive secretary of the New England Unitarian Council since its founding in 1943. 


eviously he was associated for sixteen years with the First Unitarian Church of 


| ittsburgh. 
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Spearhead of Protestantism 


In Bay State, only Unitarianism and one 
other denomination mark up a gain 


By FRANK EDWIN SMITH 


SELECT A FEW SUCCESS sToriEs of our churches in a region that has fifty-two per- 
i it of the Unitarian churches in North America is a most difficult task. It has had 


We are informed by the Massachu- 
ts Council of Churches that with the 
ception of one Methodist Conference 
Bee sassachusotts, the Unitarians were 
ie only Protestant group to show a net 
in in membership in this state for the 
ear 1949. This fact alone proves that 
here were a number of churches that 
ad success stories or this result would 
ot have been possible. We make 
old, therefore, to mention a very few 
hurches of the many that have had suc- 
ss, in order to comply with the request 
confine ourselves to a given amount 
space. 
pe A signal piece of work 
To the northeast of our New England 
‘egior we have two churches located 
ithin forty miles of each other, both of 
hich have been doing a signal piece of 
ts Naturally, this reference is made 
» Burlington and Montpelier, Vermont. 
a the beautiful Burlington church, 
Be ich has been done recently to reno- 
ate e the church parlors, including such 
aings as new draperies, paint, lighting 
actu fures and venetian blinds. A new 
ia ino has been installed. The church 
r mig together have bought new 
s for a choir of eighteen members. 
. os ing room is provided for both Boy 
n “ag Scout troops. The Laymen’s 
has taken over the Boy Scout 
« e-its project. This troop is the 
<4 and largest Scout Troop in the 
mty. Again the le of the church, 
nh the Laymen’s League and the 
n Alliance, have sponsored an 
eli of the room used by 
Scout T: New hymnals have 


d to aid in the church services 


e done in an arbitrary fashion. When the attempt was made to make this selec- 
ae so many stories of success were at hand that one was greatly embarrassed in 
x to make any small selection; however, it has been done, and I know that many 
ministers and members of our churches across New England will have every 
ht to raise the question, “Why was not our church selected?” 


of worship. The church is floodlighted 
at night which causes this church, well- 
located in the city, to stand out as a real 
landmark. I have heard several speak 
of this magnificent emblem of religion 
standing out in the night as they flew 
over Burlington. Much emphasis has 
been placed upon the morning service, 
and as a result the congregations have 
increased, with a good proportion of the 
attendance coming from the University. 
Much attention has been placed upon 
the work of older and younger Young 
People with splendid results. The Rev- 
erend Robert S. Miller has made “Edu- 
cation for Marriage” a special project in 
his church, in conference with individ- 
uals and with groups, and is now begin- 
ning his second year of broadcasting on 
this subject. The program of the Church 
School has been extended to include an 
hour of class work and an hour for spe- 
cial projects with most able leadership. 
The children of the School have pro- 
moted the collection of shoes for chil- 
dren in Germany. A recent dramatiza- 


_tion of this excellent work brought to 


the people of the church in a most dra- 
matic way, the fine work that was being 
done. The minister, during the present 
year, has served as President of the Bur- 
lington Council of Churches, and largely 
through his own efforts Sunday morn- 
ing broadcasts have been initiated in 
which all churches in the community 
participate. As a recognition of the min- 
ister’s fine work, the parish presented 
him with a new Dodge sedan car follow- 
ing the church service on Christmas 
Sunday. 

Our church in Montpelier has done an 
exceptional piece of work in painting 


their church on the outside, and almost 
completely renovating and refinishing it 
in the interior. A large room for the choir 
has been arranged and a complete new 
chancel has been added. Splendid new 
modern heating equipment has been in- 


stalled and all of these, constituting 
material equipment, are merely sympto- 
matic of the fine church life that exists 
in this parish. Today, this church, with 
its lovely white exterior and _ stately 
steeple standing on a prominent corner 
of the main street at the edge of the 
business section, is a beehive of interest 
and activity. Not only is it busy within 
its own church organization, but is like- 
wise busy in the community as well. 
During the past few years this church 
has won for itself not only local approval 
but much favorable comment from out- 
side their own city through its Social 
Service project, which project has been 
that of adding to the equipment donated 
by Mrs. Henry Kelton of East Mont- 
pelier in the nature of beds and wheel 
chairs for patients. These are loaned to 
anyone in the city or the countryside 
without cost. The motion picture hour, 
instituted some years ago by the min- 
ister, the Rev. Gerald R. FiztPatrick, has 
been a project of far-reaching value to 
both the church and the community. 


Cooperation and responsibility 


A very significant success story is that 
of our church in Exeter, N. H., where 
the Rev. Elbridge F. Stoneham has done 
an outstanding piece of work. In 1939 
they had 39 members; in 1942, 50 mem- 
bers; and in 1949-50, they have 170 
members. The average attendance in 
the same time has grown from 25 to 102; 
the Church School enrollment from 23 
to 76; the current expenses have been 
greatly increased; the constituency of the 
parish has grown from 100 in 1939 to 
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430 in 1949-50. A Men’s Club organ- 
ized in 1946 with 20 members now has 
42 members. The congregation ministers 
a great deal to the Academy students 
and, although special services are held 
at the Academy, there is an average at- 
tendance each Sunday of 23 at the 
church services. Students’ Open House 
is held from four to six o'clock on Sun- 
day afternoons with refreshments, occa- 
sional buffet suppers and dances. They 
have a bus service between Hampton 
Falls and Exeter which, during the win- 
ter months, brings members from Hamp- 
ton Falls to the Exeter church, and in 
the summertime people are conveyed 
from Exeter to the summer services at 
Hampton Falls. At least 1000 passen- 
gers each year are accommodated. A 
fine church has been constructed from 
the original parish house and a new 
parish hall has been added to the pres- 
ent church building. At least 5000 
people used the parish hall in 1949 and 
1950 alone. Mr. Stoneham says that 
this work, and the program which they 
have worked out, could not have been 
possible without the very splendid co- 
operation and sense of responsibility on 
the part of the parish. 
Denominationally conscious 

In our Kennebunk, Maine, Unitarian 
church, where the Rev. Ross Allen Weston 
served between 1946 and 1950, the 
church attendance increased from 21 to 
an average of 73, or 185 percent. Eighty- 
one new members have been received, 
and the Church School attendance has 
increased from an average of 7 to an 
average of 57; a 34 percent increase in 
the budget has taken place; a new par- 
sonage was purchased; a modern heat- 
ing plant was installed; an exceptionally 
fine study and church office has been 
located in the church. The church steeple 
has been floodlighted, which fact gives 
a very beautiful appearance at night 
from all directions. The Men’s Club, 
newly organized, has been vitally active 
and the “Unicons,” made up of Unitarian 
and Congregational young people have 
been highly successful in their activities. 
Significant among other activities in this 
parish is the Community Counseling 
Clinic sponsored by the parish and con- 
ducted by it. It makes available such 
services as those of the minister, a psy- 
chiatrist, a lawyer, a physician and a 
student counselor. Over 250 counselees 
have been served since 1946. This is a 
remarkable record, it must be said, in 
view of the territory it covers. Mr. Wes- 
ton speaks highly of the Unitarian Forum 
or discussion group which was instituted, 
and also of the fact that the church has 
become denominationally conscious. It 
is quite active in the Maine Unitarian 
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Association, the New England Unitarian 
Council, the Alliance work, and the work 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
Naturally this church has done much 
from the standpoint of promotion and, 
among other things, has done an out- 
standing piece of work through its sum- 
mer services which have been exception- 
ally well attended. During July and Au- 
gust unusually large congregations have 
been present and have supported sum- 
mer work remarkably well financially. 
During these months, in particular, hun- 
dreds of pamphlets of Unitarian litera- 
ture have been distributed. A portion 
of the summer services are broadcast. 
Wealth of value ; 
Our church in Hartford has for many 
years been an outstanding and leading 
church in our denomination, but now 
more than ever before under the able 
leadership of Rev. Payson Miller, this 
church has reached high marks. For 
instance, very recently the attendance 
was 339 percent of what it was on the 
corresponding Sunday ten years ago 
which is significant of the entire work 
of the parish. The legal membership in 
that time has increased 54 percent and 
the constituency naturally has increased 
accordingly. Many visitors attend this 
church, a large number of them ultimate- 
ly become members. The various or- 
ganizations of the church have always 
been strong and active, and although 
they haven’t increased greatly, yet they 
constitute a most staple part of .the 
church, and minister greatly to the needs 
of members of the parish. A recently 
organized Couple’s Club meets a real 
need in the church, and its program re- 
flects the intellectual and cultural influ- 
ences of the war. Their Young People’s 
organizations and their Church School 
deserve high praise. The church is 
peculiarly fortunate in its staff; for in- 
stance, the Director of Religious Educa- 
tion is Director of Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion inthe West Hartford schools. Their 
organist, an outstanding Hartford per- 
sonality, and a soloist, whose singing is 
integrated with a volunteer choir, have 
added greatly to the work of the church. 
There is a warmth of inspiration and a 
wealth of value always present. Finan- 
cially, the church is in good condition, 
and the interest of the church reaches 
far beyond its own walls, in community 
work as well as in the work of the larger 
dimensions in the nature of world prob- 
lems and particularly in the work of the 
American Unitarian Association. Spurred 
by the United Unitarian Appeal, contri- 
butions for denominational purposes have 
increased by approximately 800 percent 
in ten years. In 1945 its constitution 
was revised and gave the Society a 


broader and more democratic faith 
This, indeed, is significant of the life o 
the Hartford Church; in other words, i 
is always up to date. While its organi 
zational machinery is not heard, never 
theless this church is run on a strictly 
business basis, and its various activitie 
according to a well-organized plan. 


Freedom to think | 


Our church in Waltham, Mass., ha 
shown a significant growth and has en 
joyed pronounced interest and loyalty i 
its greatly expanded program in the las 
few years. In the two and one-hal 
years that Dr. Dilworth Lupton ha 
served as its minister, many importan 
changes have taken place. For instance 
the church attendance has tripled in tha 
period; the Church School has grows 
from 75 to 185, with three paid teacher 
added to their teaching staff; the churcl 
budget has increased by 30 percent; 12: 
new members have joined the church 
the Cradle Roll has grown from 25 t 
67. They have purchased a new par 
sonage in the meantime and many physi 
cal improvements to the church plan 
have been made. This lovely church 
with an inspiring steeple, has been paint 
ed and stands out as one of the inspira 
tions of the City of Waltham. A ver 
fine minister's study has been added 
200 new loose-leaf worship and servic 
books, the services of which have bee! 
worked out by Dr. Lupton, have beet 
printed. This quotation from a membe 
of the church will give some idea of th 
life and significance of that parish: “h 
Waltham the minister has a free pulpit 
he speaks for himself alone, and grant 
to the people in the pews equal freedon 
to think for themselves. The church i 
built on the emphasis of the ‘universal 
in religion. Members represent a variet 
of nationality and religious backgrounds 
The church is run by people betwee! 
the ages of 80 and 42. The member 
are enthusiastic and flexible.” 

Along with the spirit a 

Our church in Stoneham, Mass., ha 
been closed for almost two years. Th 
only active thing in the church buildin 
itself was the clock in the church steepl 
However, there were a very few peop! 
who were still determined that this chure 
should not remain closed. Two of th 
outstanding moving persons in the pi 
ture were Mr. Theodore R. Randall an 
Mr. Clark A. Richardson. These ty 
men really never lost hope but ke 
working as best they could to bri 
about a reorganization of their chure 
Only thirteen families remained in t 
church. Along with the spirit of th 
few people was added, as well, the fa 
and hope of Dr. Frederick May E 
President of the American Unitarian 
sociation, Mr. George G. Davis, head 


he Department of Unitarian Extension 
d Church Maintenance, and of the 
ew England Unitarian Council. In view 
f the spirit of the few people remaining 
nd more particularly because of the 
aallenge which the Town of Stoneham 
self offered, it was decided to place a 
trong minister on the field and try to 
ive him every possible encouragement 
) see what could be done. Rev. Rich- 
rd H. Huff, who had just resigned from 
ie Navy Chaplaincy, and who had at 
same time come to Unitarianism 
om the Baptist denomination, was will- 
ag and glad to accept the challenge of 
is field. The spark of life still remain- 
mg soon burst into a flame and the 
toneham church, renovated in many 
articulars and made into a house of 
vorship and religious activity that was 
. real landmark and a thing of beauty, 
uas become a beehive of work and varied 
mterests. Mr. Huff has gathered about 
lim a congregation of fine people and 
uas organized a Church School which is 
progressing, along with a Forum which 
1as been outstanding in the contribution 
which it has made both to its people and 
o the town. This church is one of real 
nspiration and lends courage to all of us 
n facing other possibilities in New Eng- 
: 
| Tremendous come-back 
In our church in Northborough, Mass., 
ve have an outstanding example of sig- 
iificant growth and activity. When the 
Rev. Andrew G. Rosenberger, upon the 
sompletion of his work in the seminary, 
yecame the minister of this church in 
‘une, 1944, there were the names of 60 
nembers on the roll, many of whom he 
vas unable to find. The attendance at the 
shurch at that time was between 10 and 
; persons. The budget was $3,300. 
oday, six years later, the budget is 
310,000 and the membership is 200. 
Che Church School has grown from a 
itudent body of 12 to over 150. There 
s a large Junior Choir consisting of 50 
doys and girls; there is a Youth Choir, 
n addition to this other, of 20 persons; 
und a Senior Choir of 18. These are all 
‘obed choirs which participate regularly 
mn the various services of the church. 
Chere is a Couple’s Club of 95 couples. 
+ attendance at their meetings ranges 
stween 80 and 160 persons. A Young 
le’s Group of 40 members has an 
erage attendance of 35. An afternoon 
ce of 35 members and an Evening 
ce of 40 members are active in the 
work. The church takes an ac- 
part in all community projects; for 
nstance, it sponsors a Nursery School 
nd a ernccnmeten with professional 


q at the time when Mr. Rosen- 
berger was getting this work well organ- 
d and when enthusiasm was begin- 
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Spearhead of Protestantism 


ning to spell further progress, unfor- 
tunately, two days before Christmas in 
1945 the entire church plant, including 
the sanctuary and parish rooms, were 
completely destroyed by fire. To show the 
tremendous come-back of this church, 
the year following the fire it had the 
fourth greatest percentage of growth of 
any Unitarian Church in the country. 
It was nineteenth in the actual number 
of members received and it had the 
thirty-fourth largest Church School in 
the country out of perhaps 325 or 330 
Church Schools. Members received that 
year were 42 and the increase in mem- 
bership has kept up pretty much at that 
rate ever since. 

After the fire, when things looked the 
darkest, the church did not go begging, 
but tried to see what could be done 
within their own congregation. The 
church plant they visioned was estimated 
at a cost of $250,000. By working these 
plans over carefully, and by a large 
amount of contributed work on the part 
of members of the parish, they found 
they could build this new project for 
$125,000. They bought first an Army 
Chapel which has been turned into a 
parish house and are now just complet- 
ing the building of the very fine church 
structure which will be dedicated May 
14. 


They received $30,000 from insur- 
ance. They have borrowed from the 
American Unitarian Association $10,000 
without interest and $10,000 with inter- 
est. They themselves have subscribed 
to the extent of $60,000—only $15,000 
remains to be raised at the present time, 


_ and this is being planned at the time of 


the writing of this article. It should be 
pointed out that, during this entire or- 
deal when these people were struggling 
hard to rebuild from the ashes following 
the fire, they continued to exceed their 
ever-increasing United Unitarian Appeal 
share. 

This church in Northborough really 
stands as a symbol for all of New Eng- 
land, as it might well stand also for all 
the country, of what might be done in 
many of our small Unitarian parishes. 


Build on the foundation 


In narrating these success stories, 
among many in New England, there has 
been positively no thought to cast re- 
flection on former ministers of these” 
churches. Often these ministers have 
contributed greatly by solidifying the 
church in such a way as to make it 
possible to build upon the foundation 
which they had laid, and in many cases 
we would wish to pay tribute to these 
men as well. 


Prayer of the Teacher 
Let me go back and live this life again, 


Not in the years 


But in the comprehension of their gain, 
Back to the subtle and malignant fears 


Of infancy and youth, 


Their keen unwanted pain. 
Let me be there with truth 


Wherever lying and pretense spring rank 


Within defensive hearts, 


Let me be there to pity and to thank. 


Let me be present where the growing starts, 


Where goodness underlies 
Not deep enough to fail, 
Let me surprise 


The first slight turning to the beckoning grail, 
The wonder and the wisdom of the young. 


Let me detect the beat 


Of sprouting rhythms eager to be sung 


Before they wither. 


Let my life repeat 
The questing spell 


Of childhoods how and why and what and whither. 


Let me outburst my shell, 


Buried within life’s tragedy and mirth 


Let me become a seed 
In other lives to prove 


By the insistence of this second birth 
The fruit and answer of all human need, 


The deathless fact of love. 


MARY BOYNTON PARKE 
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Mr. Ricker became executive secretary of the Pacific Coast Unitarian Conference in 
1948. Previously he was minister of the Unitarian church in Columbus, Ohio, and 
simultaneously director of the Meadville Unitarian Conference. His first pastorates 


were in Medfield and Waltham, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST 


From almshouse to leadership 


Far West starts 2nd century 
with fast-rising momentum 


By FRANCIS G. RICKER 


IF YOU HAVE THOUGHT of the Pacific Coast region as a Unitarian missionary area, 
a dependency, you have been right—but you are wrong. We were; we aren't! But 
as a “mission field,” a region of vast untouched opportunity, we are! sag 


At least ten of our churches have, his- 
torically, lived chiefly on an almshouse 
basis, and have blandly assumed that the 
purpose of the ava was to send them, 
annually, enough money to keep going. 
Year after year the money of generous 
Eastern Unitarians was pumped into the 

veins of these struggling churches, and 

they came to expect it as a matter of their 
rights. It is hard to find even the rem- 
nants of that spirit in those churches to- 
day; they now see that they were 
pauperized by the Association’s indul- 
gence. They want to be completely in- 
dependent and _ self-supporting finan- 
cially, and all but a few are — those few 
being close to the end of a direct-annual- 
reduction aid program. And, still more 
heartening, many of them are now real 
leaders in United Appeal support, un- 
satisfied until they have done 50 percent 
or 100 percent or more over the share 
suggested to them: Sacramento, San 
Jose, Stockton and Blaine are usually 
among the first to report and are the 
highest percentagewise. 


Help available when needed 


But in a more honorable and promis- 
ing sense, the Pacific Coast is still an 
exciting mission field. The tremendous 
migration to these states in recent years 
has vastly increased our opportunities 
both for strengthening the existing 
churches and establishing new churches. 
Happily, the Association has been “Ad- 
vancing” in these years—the staff sery- 
ices to help the churches to do the job, 
and the skills and calls for founding new 
churches, have been available when 
needed. In Spokane, a church at low 
ebb has been restored to the highroad, 
while new churches have been estab- 
lished in Tucson, Phoenix, Van Nuys, 
Palo Alto, Tacoma and Seattle. 
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And the opportunities are here for as 
many more equally strong and healthy 
churches. 


Fellowships for the hungry 


The development of Fellowships in 
this region is another evidence of the 
mission-mindedness of the people of the 
churches, and of the keen hunger for re- 
ligious liberalism which the postwar era 
has induced. Since the fall of 1948, fif- 
teen Fellowships have been established. 
In Victoria, B. C., we now have an active 
group where once there was a small 
church without survival power. At Mos- 
cow, we have again established Unitarian 
activity in Idaho. And so in Bremerton, 
Pullman, Richland, Corvallis, Salem, 
Santa Rosa, San Rafael, Vallejo, Los 
Gatos, San Gabriel, Laguna Beach and 
La Mesa, where groups are carrying on 
active programs. We have lost one Fel- 
lowship — Mercer Island has just become 
the Eastshore Unitarian Church of 
Seattle. Meanwhile groups are meeting 
and anticipating organization in Boise, 
Pasadena, La Jolla and other communi- 
ties. “Several give promise of developing 
into worthwhile churches in the next few 
years, if denominational support through 
the United Appeal permits us to continu2 
our new church extension. 


Filled to overflowing 


Typical of another trend is a pressing 
problem in Sacramento. It had been years 
since they had had a full-time settled 
minister. Starting with a small group and 
giving only part-time four years ago, the 
Rev. Theodore Abell (who is also Presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast Unitarian 
Council) has built up one of the very 
healthy small and growing churches. The 
building is modest in both size and ap- 
pointments; any talk of outgrowing it 
would have been farcical a few years 


‘been no inclusive institute for sc 


ago. -But the church school has groy 
and grown and grown; it has filled t 
one room in the building suited to 
children’s program; it has overflowed i 
to every other space which could pc 
sibly be used; the enrollment had to | 
limited last year for lack of space. La 
summer a_ spacious cottage was pu 
chased for educational use; enrollme 
was reopened; within a month last fi 
those facilities also were overcrowde 
and plans are being made for furth 
development of the property. Wise bu: 
ness heads are in control and no fina 
cially burdensome over-expansion will ] 
permitted. But the situation is typic: 
The magnificent quality of our Beact 
Religious Education Series has attract. 
parents who were no longer content wii 
the children’s programs in conventions 
modernist churches, our teachers ai 
growing in their competence and effe 
tiveness; and most of our churches ai 
seeking desperately to find or create mo: 
space to accommodate their chur 
schools. : 


Work and play 


Another of the characteristics ¢ 
church life in the Far West is the ph 
nomenal attendance at summer institute 
Last summer one of every twelve Un 
tarians in the region attended one of 
three institutes. In the Southern Ca 
ornia-Arizona Conference area, there 


years; the Alliance, avy and Religi 
Education folks had had separate we 
at a small private school. Those fi 
ities outgrown, a Universalist-Unitar 
Committee signed up for a Los Angi 
City camp for a week. It was rated t 
commodate 250 people. The r 
was scared silly that they might not 
enough people to break even. But th 


people drove 850 scorching hot desert 
in niles from the new churches in Arizona, 


and nearly ninety came from the Los 


Angeles church alone; the Committee’s 
Joubts were set at rest, and its problems 
were multiplied when 298 showed up. 
they came for fun and had lots of it. 
They also came for work—to learn how 
to be more effective religious people and 
religious leaders. They did work, early 
and late, as also at Asilomar and Wasko- 


Anniversaries to celebrate 

On October 20, 21, and 22, we shall 
celebrate the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the San Francisco Church 
(pioneer on the Coast), the 90th anni- 
versary of the coming of Thomas Starr 
King as minister of that church, as well 
as the 125th anniversary of the denomi- 
nation. The region is starting its second 
century with much learned from past 
mistakes and failures, with a driving en- 
thusiasm and the confidence born of suc- 


witz, and went home rewarded. cess, and with a realistic expectation of 


After serving Unitarian churches in Rochester (as educational director), Castine, Me., 
and Alton, Ill., Mr. Hilton, who is the son of a Baptist pastor, became secretary of 


‘western summer conferences, the largest in the U. S. In 1947 he edited the Western 
Conference number of the Register. 
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MID-WESTERN . 
Stull pioneering 


. of innovations and membership gains 


By RANDALL S. HILTON 


‘THE WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE resulted from the first extension of the Uni- 
tarian movement beyond the Eastern seaboard. All through its 98 years it has main- 
tained and exemplified the pioneering spirit. It was the first area to recognize the 
importance to Unitarian Advance of regional responsibility. It was the first to recog- 
nize and institute the freedom of the pew and the pulpit as a fundamental Unitarian 
principle. It was the first to establish the family-type summer conference which has 
_ grown to be the largest in the country and meets annually at Lake Geneva in Wiscon- 
‘sin. It was the first to organize a fellowship unit under the new program sponsored 


by the Department of Unitarian Extension. 


j Historic Western Conference is proud 


Although its boundaries have con- 


. 
drive for $5,000 was oversubscribed in 
: tracted in recent years, it still shows the 


two weeks’ time. Ten thousand dollars 
was borrowed from the Building and 
Loan Fund of the American Unitarian 
Association. The new basement, Emer- 
son Hall, was dedicated December 16, 
1949, just eleven months after the first 
discussion of the project. It has been 
said that “the function of intelligence is 
mobility.” This church on the campus 
f of the University of Illinois demonstrated 
‘ The functioning of intelligence it. 

__ In January, 1949, the Urbana, Illinois, 
church became acutely conscious of its 
inadequate facilities for its expanding 
church school and youth programs. The 
board met and discussed the problem of 
suilding an addition or excavating under 


largest growth in numbers of new Uni- 
tarians. This growth is reflected pri- 
marily in the increase in membership 
of the churches. This is augmented by 
‘the eight Fellowship Units organized 
in the last eighteen months and the four 
Fellowships now in the process of or- 
ganization. 


Sermons in stones 


In Madison, Wisconsin, not only the 
minister knows that there are sermons 
in stones. Many of the laymen and 
young people made this discovery the 
hard way by picking up stones, loading 
them on trucks and unloading them on 
the site of the new church. The build- 
ing designed by Frank Lloyd Wright and 
featured in the Western Conference issue 
of The Christian Register of June, 1947, 
and the Architectural Forum of January, 
1948, is in the process of becoming a real- 


mdertake. Having determined that a 
tost of $15,000 was the amount, the 
rchitect and engineers advised that the 

could be obtained for this money 


y excavating under the church. A 


the Western Unitarian Conference in 1943. Since then he has been dean of the mid- . 


substantial further growth in the years 
next ahead. 
Mission territory: yes and no 

A mission territory—yes; a region in 
which we have barely started to realize 
our opportunities, and one ready and 
eager for all the missionary effort we and 
the denomination can muster. A mis- 
sion territory—no; no longer a dependency 
of the older and generous churches, but 
beginning to be fully self-supporting and 
to make an important contribution to our 
whole continental enterprise. 


ity. 


The planning and physical effort 
of the members of the Madison church 
and its ministers, Fred Cairns, are making 
another Unitarian dream come true. 


Boulder bounty 

The Unitarian Fellowship of Boulder, 
Colorado, has not been restrained by 
dams or other impedimenta. It is now 
the proud owner of a building which was 
purchased by the contributions of mem- 
bers and friends. It has been renovated 
by the tireless toil of the members. It 
houses the weekly meetings, a church 
school and a day nursery. In addition 
the Fellowship sponsors a Channing 
Club on the campus of the University 
of Colorado. 

On wings of air 

The oldest continuous broadcasting 
of church services west of the Allegheny 
Mountains is that of the People’s Church 
of Chicago. It also has the largest radio 
audience. In addition to this Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley has a nightly broadcast, 
Monday through Friday. Unitarian exten- 
sion by radio has been undertaken by at 
least five other churches in the Confer- 
ence. Weekly programs are sponsored 
over local stations by the Unitarian 
churches in Sioux City, Des Moines, 
Madison, Toledo and Indianapolis. Day- 
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ton instigated and cooperates with a 
Weekly Roundtable participated in by all 
the churches on Salem Avenue. Of out- 
standing success in increasing church at- 
tendance and memberishp has been the 
Indianapolis broadcast. It has had a 
direct influence on at least two existing 
Fellowship Units and one about to be 
organized, all within a radius of 100 
miles. The Sioux City program is reach- 
ing listeners in South Dakota where there 
is no Unitarian organization. Responses 
are beginning to come in. It may be 
possible to have a Unitarian organization 
in South Dakota in the not too distant 
future. 
By their deeds 

Ministers recently receiving outstanding 
honors and responsibilitites: 

JOHN cyrus, Omaha, Nebraska,—chairman 
of the Mayor’s Committee on Human Rela- 
tions. 

ARON GILMARTIN, Fort Wayne, Indiana— 
Citizen of the Week. 

RUDOLPH GILBERT, Denver, Colorado— 
chairman of the Colorado Council on Legis- 
lation. 

HURLY BEGUN, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
—retiring chairman of the school board, re- 
elected to the board for six years. 


EDWIN C. PALMER, Kalamazoo, Michigan— 
1950 Lenten Manual. 

TRACY M, PULLMAN, Detroit, Michigan— 
nominated Regional Vice-President, a.v.a. 

ROBERT LAWSON, Dayton, Ohio—Vice- 
President Dayton Nnaacp, first white officer 
ever elected. 

JACK MENDELSOHN, JjrR., Rockford, Illinois 
—chairman Rockford Brotherhood Week, 
appointed by Mayor; Program Director, 
Lake Geneva Summer Assembly. 

E. T. BUEHRER, Chicago, Third Church, 
Illinois—nominated to the Board, A.v.A. - 

LESLIE T. PENNINGTON, Chicago First, Illi- 
nois—chairman Hyde Park-Kenwood Com- 
munity Conference (for racial integration). 

CURTIS W. REESE, Chicago, Illinois—re- 
elected President, American Humanist As- 
sociation; chairman of board, Chicago Child 
Guidance Centers. 


Extension and progress 


Additional proofs of the health, virility, 


progress and extension of the Unitarian 
movement in the midwest are indicated by 
the following facts: 
A. New facilities obtained: 
1. By purchase—Boulder, Cincinnati 
(St. John’s), St. Louis, Sioux City. 
2. By remodelling—Alton, Colorado 
Springs, Flint, Kalamazoo, Toledo, 
Urbana. 


3. By new buildings—Madison, Rock 
ford. 

B. Plans for new construction: Cincinnati 

(St. John’s) Dayton, Geneva ( Illinois) 
Lincoln (Nebraska), Minneapolis, 
Sioux City. 

C. The purchase of parsonages: Des 

Moines, Evanston, Hinsdale ( Illinois) 
Minneapolis, Quincy (Illinois). 
D. The increasing recognition of the im. 
portance of the United Unitarian Ap 
peal to total Unitarian advance. The 
following churches had met and paid 
their accepted or- suggested goals as of 
March 10: Angora (Minnesota), : 
Rapids, Duluth, Geneseo (lLlinois), 
Hanska (Minnesota), Jackson (Mic 
igan), Kalamazoo, St. Louis, Shelby- 
ville (Illinois), and Virginia (Minn 
sota). ; 
Avant! 

The banner carrying the motto of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, “Free- 
dom, Fellowship and Character in Reli- 
gion,” is on the march. The Confer 
ence is strong. It is dedicated to extend- 
ing and advancing the Unitarian Move: 
ment. 


One of the established radio personalities in Unitarianism is Mr. Gibbs. He has made 
extensive use of this medium in the Memphis church, which he has served for five 


years. Previously he was in Stoneham and Brockton, Mass. 


He was appointed re- 


gional director for the Southwest just last year. 


SOUTHWEST 


‘Unsettled’—and_ proud of it 


No place for peace and quiet; its 
‘awakening’ has become a revival 


By RICHARD B. GIBBS 


IN OUR ECCLESIASTICAL VOCABULARY lingers the quaint phrase “settling a minister over 
a parish.” This picture of a placid hen gently lowering herself over her eggs may 
have typified an era in our movement, but definitely is out of place today. There is 
no placidity in the Southwestern Unitarian Conference. There is no minister here 
quietly waiting for his eggs to hatch. The rapid growth of this area is due to clergy 
and laity being very much unsettled. Things are popping with everyone so excited 
that one can’t tell who lights the fires under whom. 


This is not a region of “old historic 
churches.” There is only one pre-Civil 
War church in the Conference (New 
Orleans, 1833). The rest vary from one 
to sixty years of age. Their story is the 
story of the denomination as a whole. 
Churches came and went; then about ten 
years ago the first faint stirrings of the 
“great awakening” began to be noticed. 
Ten years ago there were seven churches 
with a recorded membership of 791. 
Total expenditures ran $20,000. Then 


things began to happen. A slow but 
steady growth was observed until five 
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years ago when, under the impetus of 
the Unitarian Advance, the “awakening” 
became a revival. 

Success story 


The Advance, with its dedication to 
spreading the “gospel,” found eager re- 
sponse here. Churches took hold of the 
tools and by word of mouth, by pamph- 
lets, by newspaper promotion and by 
radio, told their story so successfully 
that the end of five years found church 
membership in the area tripled and 
church finances quadrupled. From seven 
churches the conference grew to eleven. 


Three are brand new and one came if 
from another Conference. Five of them 
have bought parsonages. Two bought olk 
homes and modelled them into churches 


in prospect now. 


There are no outstanding “succes 
stories here. Every church is a sucee 
story in its own way. Lay people a 
ministers have worked hard to make 
total region a success. 
new churches can be singled 
demonstrate how Unitarianism 


en somebody is on fire with a convic- 
on and has the will to do something 
rout it. 

7 . After the spade-work 

San Antonio was organized in 1945 
ter the Rey. Lon Ray Call had done the 
gade-work. Under the able leadership 
f the Rev. N. W. Lovely, abetted by 
determined and enthusiastic people, 
e church today enjoys an enviable place 
the community. Its minister has taken 
stive leadership in the political and re- 
xm movements of the city, and the 
aurch is known as a church where the 
eople believe in carrying their religious 
leals into practice. The church has al- 
sady outgrown its present structure and 
chased a separate building for a par- 
mage. The immediate problem is 
here to put all the people who come to 
hurch! 

Trials and tribulations 


Forth Worth, another missionary effort 
£ Mr. Call, was organized in 1948. Led 
ptbets minister, G. Richard Kuch, they 
ive converted a large residence into a 
hurch, doing the work with their own 
ds. The sheer energy and enthu- 
asm of this small band of consecrated 
le overawes one who sees it. Hear- 
ig of their trials and tribulations in get- 
ng a church going, is to feel humble in 
1e presence of real sacrifice. To read 
1eir reports and see the nonchalant way 
nese people talk about putting another 
1ortgage on the home, or going without 
washing machine, in order to raise 
1oney for the church, is to be back in 
rst-century Christianity. 
Church of three units 


Rio Grande Valley—this is a unique 
xperience in our fellowship. It follows 
— we have. The Rev. A. E. von 
illi went into the Valley in the fall of 
948 to set up missionary outposts. To- 
ay he has a church made up of three 
nits, one at Brownsville, one at San 
enito and one at Edinburgh. His parish 
62 miles in length. Meeting over a 
staurant, in a library, and in a hall, 
evoted liberals come together to share 
weir joy in religious fellowship. Plans are 
ow under way to construct a church in 
ro ile, the first of three in this far- 
ung parish. 
Neck and neck 
we emphasize that all of the 

urches in this region are demonstrat- 
g success through hard work, convic- 
on and know-how. Dallas, with its 
rand new church building; Oklahoma 
ity, with its greatly expanded program; 
ulsa, with its reputation for spark-plug- 
ig the Southwest—all are running neck 
neck in membership and Sunday 
ming attendance. 
louston, with a new minister and a 


‘Unsettled’— and proud of it 


vision of a great church in a great city, 
is riding high. New Orleans, experi- 
encing a rejuvenation, is being pressed 
for room in its church school area. El 
Paso is enjoying a greatly enhanced com- 
munity reputation through the activities 
of its minister. Wichita, without a min- 
ister at present, is holding the fort with 
a Sunday morning forum that is attract- 
ing city-wide attention. Memphis is 
cheering over its doubled membership 
and attendance. 
The beginning 

Sharing the spotlight are the Fellow- 
ship Units. These lay units springing up 
where there are no Unitarian churches 
have jelled into seven affiliated groups. 
Albuquerque, Denton, Stillwater, Bartles- 
ville, Corpus Christi, Beaumont-Port 
Arthur and Lubbock answer to the roll. 
This is a beginning whose end ‘is only at 
the limits of our vision. 


Pearl of great price 


Unitarian growth in the Southwest is 


“matter” is the over half-million square 
miles comprising this region. From 
Memphis to El Paso is over a thousand 
miles. From Wichita to Brownsville is 
close to a thousand. Yet no people are 
more assiduous and eager to attend the 
conferences and summer meetings. 
Round trips of a thousand miles are com- 
mon. This is the triumph of fellowship 
and zeal which has made Southwest Uni- 
tarianism so fascinating and exciting. 
Yes, this is a very “unsettled” region. 
It is no place for anyone who wants 
peace and quiet. We know of no Uni- 
tarian minister here who goes fishing in 
church season. There are no golf-cham- 
pions among this clergy. Clergy and laity 
alike find that “blood, sweat and tears” 
is not just a phrase. But here is the 
thrill of building a church and a confer- 
ence where our children and our chil- 
dren’s children have a chance to grow 
up in a faith commensurate with the 
needs and challenge of tomorrow. For 
this pearl we are willing to pay to great 


a triumph of mind over matter. The price. 


In the modern anthology of religious prose, A Treasury of Christian Faith, published 
by the Association Press 1949, the editors, Charles Clayton Morrison and Thomas 
Curtis Clark, include the following selection by George Lawrence Parker, recently 
minister of the First Parish in Duxbury, Mass. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE NEW AGE 


If young men and women want to feel the challenge of the new age, want to find 
courage and inspiration and a dream for the world they must live in, let them not 
seek that courage and inspiration in the worn-out fires of a fake materialism; nor in 
the dirty smoulderings of a false liberty promised to the bodily passions; nor in the 
seductive pleadings of a voice that promises all sorts of indulgence without any re- 
sponsibility or obligation. They will not find the inspiration of the future here! They 
will find it rather in the measureless sweep of the spirit’s vision! In that vision will 
gleam the jewels of the insight of Jesus. Where this insight has been truly grasped, 
even in cups too small to hold it, as for instance in many a country or village church, 
in many a binding narrow interpretation perhaps, there will be found the beginnings 
of the church that is to be! A church big enough for all the science of the new age, 
for all the poetry yet to be born out of new human striving, and for all the new philos- 
ophies by which man seeks to question and explain his strange destiny. 


THE TIDE COMES IN AT STAR ISLAND 


(Once “The Morning Stars Sang Together”—Why Can’t We?) 
The God of the Buddhist is sacred; 
The Mohammedan’s God is divine; 
The God of the Hebrew is holy; 
And as holy is this God of mine. 


I believe the Creator loves Hindus, 
Mohammedans, Jews and the Rest. 
(I perceive even Christians have failings) 
And I know the Creator knows best. 
FLORENCE WINNEBERGER 


Another “come-outer” from another denomination is Mr. DeWitt. He was in the 
Presbyterian ministry from 1927 to 1930, and then became minister of the Unitarian 
church in Hollis, Long Island, for eight years. After that he became regional director 
and secretary of the Middle Atlantic States Unitarian Council. For two years he was 
president of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


MIDDLE-ATLANTIC 


‘The feel of progress’ 


An ‘exciting sense of fulfilment’ 
is reported from broad region 


By DALE DEWITT. 


WHEN NEW UNITARIAN CHURCHES prove the responsiveness of a field, and when the 
quality of leadership inherent in our faith becomes effective, there is an exciting sense 


of fulfillment: 


In it is the feel of progress. 


An institution sinks its roots in the 


soil of a community and its cultural landscape is changed. The lives of people are 
enriched and new interests given to those who before had to think alone and like 
it. Children grow with expanded souls, their minds taking hold of areas of moral 
choice, and eagerness to match life is heightened. The church is a new venture in 
human relations, combining challenge, service, inspiration, devotion and broadened 
horizons. All this is happening among us, and it is the stuff of which a new world 


could be made. 
The need of a church 


No one can measure fully the meaning 
of liberal church life, for the intangible 
and untraceable experiences of people 
are many. But the pictures of some new 
movements in the Middle Atlantic States 
area offer us a measure of the present 
day opportunity. 

On the North Shore of Long Island 
about twenty miles from New York, new 
and old communities have merged in 
recent years and made not only an oppor- 
tunity for a Unitarian church, but pro- 
vided the interest and leadership for it. 
In Port Washington some parents wanted 
liberal religious training for their chil- 
dren. Two laymen of Unitarian back- 
ground, and others, took the initiative 
and having a dozen or more children at 
hand started a church school. With help 
from the regional office and the ava De- 
partment of Religious Education, they 
ran the school themselves, and from the 
start made it interesting. With develop- 
ing insight the parents saw the need of 
a church as a setting for the school. At 
first occasional services were held, later 
regularly. Next with the help of the ava 
Extension Department, a minister was 
called. A change became necessary 
after a few months, but undiscouraged 
the church called the present minister, 
the Rev. Gerald F. Weary. Progress 
brought the need for better quarters and 
a mansion was purchased, soon used be- 
yond its reasonable capacity. There is 
enough land in the property for a new 
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building. Now the congregation is con- 
sidering sketches for a building program. 

This is the outline of a story, not its 
content. The.content lies in the intellec- 
tual and spiritual growth of the minister, 
his widening leadership and the wise 
guidance of his sermons; in the splendid 
people who have come together, their re- 
sponsiveness, their training locally and 
at the regional leadership institute, and 
in their devotion; in the part played 
through maintaining a progressive pub- 
lic school system and other community 
achievements; in the greater religious 
understanding of growing children. 

So with the other new churches there 
is the outline of events and a similar con- 
tent of experience. 

The need for new values 


In North Carolina at Charlotte a 
church was brought together by the Rev. 
Lon Ray Call and established under the 
ministry of the Rev. John H. Morgan. 
Mr. Morgan’s interesting and practical 
sermons, his wise and challenging leader- 
ship, have introduced new values in this 
thriving Southern city. In spite of usual 
handicaps of a new church, an active 
and vital congregation has led the way 
for Unitarianism in a state where, until 
it was established, we had no activity. 
Meetings are held in a theater and in a 
downtown building. Now funds are 
largely raised for a lot on which a church 
building can be erected. 

The need for fellowship 
A member of the Charlotte church 


from a community twenty miles away, 
Mayor J. Ray Shute, with Mr. Morgan's. 
help, establishea the Monroe Fellowship. 
This Fellowship has grown’ to near 
church size. A chapel has been built 
and a church school building will soon 
be erected. This was not easy, and only 
with the wisdom, devotion and courage 
of Mayor Shute could it have been a 
reality. 

From the experience of these develop- 
ments it appears that North Carolina may 
be a fertile area for Unitarianism. A 
Fellowship has been organized in Raleigh 
and others are in process of formation. 

In Knoxville, Tennessee, a church was 
organized by Mr. Call and now has as 
its full-time minister, the Rev. Richard 
Henry, formerly associate minister at the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Nearby, in Oak Ridge, the Rev. Paul 
Bliss has courageously undertaken to 
build the Fellowship into a church, serv- 
ing until May without salary. These 
groups have recently joined the Thomas 
Jefferson Conference and will help 
greatly to strengthen this Southeast Con- 
ference. ; 

A symbol of a need ; 

On April 13, the birthday of Thomas 
Jefferson, the cornerstone will be laid 
with appropriate ceremonies for the 
Thomas Jefferson Unitarian Church 
building. The story of this church and 
its symbolism for Unitarianism is thrill- 
ing. At the beginning, only eight or ten 
people holding occasional meetings, the 
group was given church status under the 
leadership of Dr. Henry Wilder Foote. 
The present minister, the Rev. Malcolm 
R. Sutherland, Jr., has led the church for 
the past four years. Formerly meeting in 
the Monticello Hotel, later in the Jewish 
Temple, the congregation now worship: 
at the University of Virginia Chapel. On 
January 1, it was announced that the 
legal membership had exceeded 100. A 
promising church school, an unusually 


ferson’s sympathetic relationship with 

itarianism will become a reality and 

spiration for the present as well as 
ire generations. 


1, Virginia. It began as a branch of the 
ashington church and became a sepa- 
te church in one year. The Rev. Gilbert 
. Phillips brought it quickly ahead, and 
two years a new building was erected. 
ie Rev. Ross A. Weston will succeed 


Arlington, Va., church 


Mr. Phillips. In the interim period of 


supply ministers, the average attendance 
was 150, and 238 people heard Mr. 
Weston’s candidating sermon. 
The need for progress 

These new churches, and additional 
Fellowships in Maryville, Tennessee, 
Fairfield County, Connecticut, Lehigh, 
Pennsylvania, Princeton, New Jersey and 
the South Shore of Long Island, all add 
vigor to the Unitarian movement along 
the Central Eastern coast of our country. 
They add, through the lives of people, 
to the enrichment and liberalizing of 
community life, and give here as else- 
where the feel of progress to our move- 
ment. 


fter serving in the Methodist ministry, Dr. Killam became a Universalist and then a 
nitarian. Since 1935 he has served three joint Unitarian-Universalist churches—in 
tica, N. Y., Springfield, Mass., and Cleveland. He has acted as regional director of 
ve Meadville Conference since 1948. He is also chairman of the a. vu. a.’s program 
mumittee. 


VILLE AREA 


Young and confident 


A region with sixteen churches 


helps lead ‘Unitarian breakthrough’ 


By ROBERT KILLAM 


4E MEADVILLE UNITARIAN CONFERENCE is made up of sixteen churches, stretching 
om Montreal on the east to Columbus on the west, in a long, narrow “region” which 
ould appear to be what was left over when the other regional boundaries were as- 
gned. These churches, ranging in membership from 70 to 1156, have annual op- 
ating budgets ranging from $3,500 to $40,000 each. The total membership of 
xe churches of the Meadville Conference is 4,500, and the total of their annual 


nerating budgets is approximately $190,000. 


Ih terms of vision, spirit and vigor, 
rs is a young Conference. All but 
ee of our ministers have been settled 
their churches within the last five 
ars. There has been a change in min- 
y in every church in the Conference 
ithin the past nine years. These new 
inisters, several of whom are young 
en of unusual promise, have brought 
2w inspiration to our churches and our 
onference, and they have found our 
i ready to follow their leadership. 


Pace and pattern 


5 
Three and one-half years ago the West 
e Unitarian Church of Cleveland was 
ablished and Wayne Shuttee, formerly 
sistant minister of The First Unitarian 
rch of Cleveland, was settled as its 
ister. Today the West Shore Church 
a membership in excess of 300, and 
10st 200 children in the church school. 
st now announced is the purchase of 
Site for a church building; three acres 
| the city of Rocky River, the center of 
veral rapidly growing residential subur- 


ban communities. Over $40,000 has 
been raised toward the new building. 
We recommend this pace and pattern of 
building to all new Unitarian churches! 
Campaign in progress 

Our church in Toronto has been under 
the leadership of William P. Jenkins for 
the past six years. During that period 
the membership has tripled and the 
budget has been increased by 200 per- 
cent. Here, too, a building campaign is 
in progress. The congregation recently 
moved out of its old building and is tem- 
porarily holding services in a theater. 
The building fund has now reached 
$34,000, with an additional $15,000 
pledged, and the building committee 
hopes to break ground this summer for a 
$100,000 edifice. 


Experiments and gains 


Significant progress in many fields of 
church activity is reported by all of the 
churches in our Conference. The Rev. 
Paul N. Carnes of the Youngstown 
church, reports a 33 percent gain in both 


The ‘ Mead- 


membership and_ budget. 
ville church, where J. Robert Smudski 
was installed in 1949, has, in one year, 
had a 40 percent increase in member- 
ship and a 44 percent increase in finan- 


cial support. Both of these churches 
have made substantial improvements in 
their properties. 

Columbus, with John F. Hayward as 
minister, is experimenting with a new 
approach to Unitarian symbolism, with 
new decor and symbols in the church 
auditorium. Also underway in Colum- 
bus is an interesting project in group dy- 
namics. Erie and Dunkirk have both 
installed ministers since the first of the 
year: Isaiah J. Domas and W. Rupert 
Holloway. Erie is setting up a new radio 
and television program. Charles A. 
Engvall, at Niagara Falls, has won a 
large radio following through his fre- 
quent broadcasts. Ottawa, the only 
church in the Conference now without 
a minister, has recently completed major 
repairs in its building. Benjamin H. 
Clark and the Marietta church are ac- 
tively engaged in a well-planned pro- 
gram for college students. The Pitts- 
burgh North Side Church, where John 
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Evans began his ministry last November, 
has started a Community Crafts School 
which has a large attendance of chil- 
dren from the neighborhood. 


Community contributions 


Jamestown has increased its member- 
ship by 60 percent and has doubled its 
budget during the three years Karl A. 
Bach has served as its minister. Through 
the minister's many activities the church 
is making a large community contribu- 
tion. The Jamestown Civic Forum, of 
which he is president, numbers over 
1000 members. In February Marita 
Farell, the Metropolitan Opera star, gave 
a recital for the benefit of the church. 


Our church in Montreal has prospered 
under the leadership of Angus de Mille 
Cameron. In the past five years it has 
almost doubled, both in membership and 
budget. A large house next to the church 
has been purchased and remodeled to 
house church school, offices and a small 
modern chapel of unusual interest. 


Adult-education programs 


Three of our churches have developed 
outstanding programs in adult education. 
Irving R. Murray, at Pittsburgh First, 
lists “Roving Roundtable,” “Washington 
Report” and social-cultural sessions. Buf- 
falo, where Herbert Hitchen has just 
begun a new ministry, has formed the 
Unity Club which seeks to consolidate 
all church organizations. The following 
interest groups make up the Club: Reli- 
gion, Recreation, Parenthood, Public Af- 
fairs and Service. Cleveland First has 
continuing adult education courses in 


Liberal Religion, Great Books, Human 
Relations, Social Action, Semantics. 
Last but not least 


We shall tell our best story last. It 
shows what can be done by a determined 
group of Unitarian laymen. The Uni- 
tarian Church in Hamilton, Ontario, 
organized some sixty years ago, having 
suffered one crisis after another finally 
collapsed a few years ago. All serv- 
ices were discontinued and the prop- 
erty was sold. In March 1949, one 
Unitarian who had joined the old church 
just before its collapse decided to try to 
form a Unitarian Men’s Club to work 
with the Women’s Alliance which had 
continued to function after the church 
closed. At this time, another family, 
members of the Toronto church, decided 
that Hamilton must have a liberal church 
of-its own. 

At the suggestion of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, a Fellowship Unit was 
formed to coordinate the activities of the 
Alliance and the Men’s Club. An exec- 
utive was elected. Social meetings were 
held during the summer. In the fall a 
fund of $150 was collected from the 
members. The use of a theater was 
donated for services on Sunday evenings. 
William P. Jenkins agreed to drive the 
45 miles from Toronto to Hamilton to 
conduct these services for a trial period 
of ten weeks. Extensive advertising was 
done. The services were successful from 
the start, with attendance ranging be- 
tween 40 and 90. New members, joined 
and took an active part in the venture. 
At the end of the trial period it -was 


One of the most prominent developments in Unitarianism in recent years has been 
the sudden sprouting of Fellowship Units all over the map. In charge of this work 
from the beginning has been Mr. Husbands, who came to a.v.a. headquarters two 
years ago after heading the speech department of the McCune School in Salt Lake 
City and later of the Utah States Arts Center, and after doing public relations assign- 
ments for the U. S. Navy and for the Blue Cross in Massachusetts. 


24: months. . 


50 new Units 


Fellowship program astonishes 
even its sponsors; future unlimited 


By MUNROE HUSBANDS 


IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE NEED; the need became enacted into a word; the word 
is Fellowships. In just two years over fifty Fellowships have been organized. Stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada down to the Canal Zone, the 
continent is dotted with these healthy, new Unitarian societies. 


But why Fellowships? What per- 
manency? Why not churches in their 
stead? To help answer these questions 
it is well to turn the pages back on our 
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denominational _ history 


one 
twenty-year period (1881 - 1000; one 
hundred and_ fifty churches were 


gathered. That, you will agree, is an 


unanimously voted to continue, 
Mr. Jenkins agreed to carry on. 
At the annual meeting in January 


tion joined the Fellowship Unit. Unde 
the direction of a strong, progressive ¢ 
ecutive, sub-committees were organ 
to look after church services, finance ani 
membership. An electric organ was pur 
chased. In January the Unit acquire 
a six-room house which will be rentec 
until a minister comes to live in it. 
Nothing but confidence 

Now, less than a year after the organ 
ization of the Fellowship Unit, 40 fam 
ilies are actively represented. The grow 
will be in a position to organize ws 
church when fifty families have join 
It will be ready to call a minister wher 
sufficient financial support is pledged t 
cover all operating expenses plus $1,50( 
toward the minister’s salary. When the 
conditions are met, the American Uni 
tarian Association, through its Depart 
ment of Unitarian Extension and Churel 
Maintenance, will grant the necessary 
financial subsidy. All of the people : 
confident that the goals in members 
and contributions will be reached befor 
the summer recess, and that a new Uni 
tarian church in Hamilton will be ready 
to start its program in the fall with its 
own minister. 

To all-time highs 

In terms of spirit, vision and vigor, the 
Meadville Unitarian Conference is c 
young Conference. It is playing an im 
portant part in “the Unitarian break 
through to all-time highs.” 


se 


a 


impressive number of churches. But 
day, less than forty of these societie 
function—over two-thirds have ce: 


to exist. How many man-hours 
thousands upon thousands of do 
were expended in the vain attemp 


’ 

svent the demise of one hundred-odd 
urches, no one will ever know. These 
ures might suggest that we gather no 
w churches — or, better, that they be 
ranized on a sound “business-like” 
sis. The demonination chose the latter. 
) Unitarian society is now recognized 
2 church until it meets certain recom- 
ndations of the Extension Department 
respect to the number of members, 
ancial stability and potential growth. 
is naturally precluded that a smaller 
mber of Unitarian churches could be 
thered each year. But it also precluded 
it the church mortality rate over the 
ars would be drastically reduced. New 
arches have now become an invest- 
mt rather than a liability. 


Aware and convinced 


The concentrating of our extension 
ids on the gathering of strong, durable 
urches would result in organizing, at 
> most, but two or three churches each 
ar. (Surely none would urge that nine 
ak churches be gathered with the fond 
pe that two or three would survive.) 
erefore, the building of Unitarian 
urches in dozens of communities in 
ich conditions are most favorable must 
indefinitely postponed. Yet, in most 
these “by-passed” communities live 
m six to fifty individuals who are 
are of Unitarianism and convinced 
it it holds the answer to their religious 
est. What is to be done for these 
ople? Let them wait their turn? Those 
us who inherited our religion, whose 
urches were built and paid for by our 
sdecessors, forget—or never knew — 
» sincere desire many persons have of 
ing united with a religious group, free 
creeds and dedicated to advancing 
th. To meet the religious needs of 
yusands of such persons, it became 
ident that a new method of organizing 
d serving small Unitarian groups must 
developed. Officers of the Associa- 
n, both elected and staff, devised the 
llowship Unit plan. The fact that 
ar fifty groups have become affiliated 
th the ava, with an average member- 
p of 25 persons, is assurance enough 
it an urgent denominational need is 
ing met. 
3g 


i What to do? 
a 


A Fellowship, according to the original 
inition, is “a group of from ten to fifty 
ple, having no church building, nor 
ried leader, functioning much like a 
cl rience has proved wrong 
ry statement in the above definition, 
the progress the Fellowship Units 
made will show. c 
e Unitarian Fellowship of Boulder, 
lorado, the very first to send its appli- 
m to the ava Board of Directors, is, 
many respects, a typical growing unit. 


Boulder became a member of the Asso- 
ciation, in July, 1948. Originally, the 
Fellowship had a membership of twenty- 
odd, composed one-third each of towns- 
people, University of Colorado faculty 
members and students. Six months later, 
the group felt it could function better as 
two autonomous units: “adults” (Fellow- 
ship) and students (Channing Founda- 
tion). The Channing group then affil- 
iated with the avy, continental Unitarian 
youth organization. In the meantime, a 
church school had been formed, both 
college-age youth and adults contributing 
to its success. And successful it was, 
having grown in numbers from a hand- 
ful to almost forty children. Also, a 
three-day-a-week nursery school came 
into being, in which any mother in the 
community could enroll her child. With 
25 to 830 members in the Fellowship, over 
a score in the Channing group, and the 
rapidly growing children’s program, 
members’ homes became entirely inade- 
quate as meetings places. 

What to do? Even a strongly organ- 
ized church must conduct a_ building 
fund-raising program over a number of 
years before it can begin construction. 
What hope could a Fellowship, which 
was already financing a heavy program, 
have in securing a building of its own? 
Boulder did not have hope — it had con- 
viction. An old carriage house could be 
purchased for $1800 —for cash, $1600. 
This necessitated a minimum contribu- 
tion of one hundred dollars from each 
family. And then more; the building 
was condemned. Before it was usable, a 
good thousand dollars in labor and ma- 
terials would have to be expended for 
remodeling. Chairs and other equip- 
ment must be purchased. 

An attempt was made to borrow from 
the Association; no rules had then been 
formed applicable to Fellowships — re- 
quest denied. So they went ahead. They 
were able to borrow the $1600 from 
among their own members; churches, 
and individuals within churches assisted 
them; a most successful financial drive 
was conducted in the Fellowship; re- 
modeling began. Just one professional 
builder was employed —the Channing 
group and “adults” went to work. A 
wall was reinforced, a stairway built, 
floors laid, partitions made, paint applied, 
and “Fellowship House” evolved. Then 
heating units were installed; chairs (sized 
from those for tiny tots up to adults) 
were purchased; Sunday school equip- 
ment and new Hymn and Service Books 
secured. It probably will not be pointed 
out to the tourist trade as the most at- 
tractive building in Boulder; but to mem- 
bers of the Fellowship, it is beautiful! 


Other progress reported 
Other fellowships have made like prog- 


- 


ress. South Bend has engaged the part- 
time services of the Rev. Aron Gilmartin 
of Fort Wayne; Monroe, N. C., has built 
both a Chapel and a church school build- 
ing; Princeton has voted to purchase a 
building; Richland, Washington, is con- 
templating the securing of “property”; 
Northport, Long Island, and Balboa in 
the Canal Zone both have resident lay 
ministers; Mercer Island, Washington, 
with 55 families, has been accepted as a 
church; Hamilton, Ontario, and San 
Gabriel, California, primarily through 
their own efforts, will meet the Extension 
Department requirements for church 
status this year; the First Unitarian Fel- 
lowship of Fairfield County, Connecticut, 
and the New Haven group have showed 
remarkable growth in the past fgw 
months; half the Fellowships have church 
schools; some Units have a Laymen’s 
League, an Alliance, a Channing Foun- 
dation; membership in several ap- 
proaches the hundred mark; contribu- 
tions to the Appeal have varied from five 
to one hundred dollars; total membership 
is approximately 1500 — mostly new Uni- 
tarians; two lay Fellowship leaders have 
been nominated as the Regional Vice- 
Presidents in their Conferences; the Fel- 
lowships are rapidly becoming an in- 
tegral part of our denominational body. 
And yet, in the opinion of those who 
work most closely with it, the Fellowship 
program has just begun. 


Reality in Advance 


It should be stressed here that this new 
method of Unitarian Extension has de- 
pended to a large degree upon the co- 
operation of our ministers. Without it, 
past progress would have been negligible, 
future progress questionable. With this 
cooperation, and an increasing awareness 
by the laity of our potential growth 
through the Church of the Larger Fel- 
lowship, Fellowship Units and new 
churches, the entire denomination is at 
long last making Unitarian Advance a 
reality. 


Be iad RE 2 
Boulder, Colo. Just a carriage house, but 
everyone is welcome 
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Mr. Call has earned a place in Unitarian history as an organizer of new churches on 
an extraordinary scale. As Minister-at-Large of the Department of Unitarian Exten- 
sion and Church Maintenance, he and Mrs. Call have criss-crossed the continent, 
“planting” new churches. Previously, he had served as assistant minister of the Com- 
munity Church of New York, as minister in Braintree, Mass., and as secretary of the 


Western Unitarian Conference. 


30,000 new Unitarians in ten years 


By LON RAY CALL 


THIRTY THOUSAND! Measured by the large influx into other denominations in these 
postwar years, this is not a large number. It is not many when one considers the in- 
creased population of the country. It is very small when one thinks of the uncount- 
able thousands who are being driven to religious liberalism and possibly into the 
status of the unchurched by the natural human reaction against the pressure of au- 
thoritarianism, and still other thousands, perhaps, by the oppressive influences of neo- 
orthodoxy, cultism, eScapism or emotional revivalism, or who are being drawn to reli- 
gious liberalism by its positive values as a spiritual movement in a world where the 
scientific approach to reality and the democratic spirit, with its faith in man, are 
fundamental. These uncountable thousands are ready to meet us nine-tenths of the 


So 30,000 is not a dream. 


The number is also not out of line with 
Unitarian expansion in such fields as the 
public dissemination of liberal ideology 
and endeavor through publicity, humani- 
tarian welfare, religious education and 
service to the churches. A hundred years 
ago the American Unitarian Association 
had three people on its staff and a budget 
of under $12,000. And 270 churches! 
Now it has a staff of three score, all doing 
necessary work, a budget of $305,000 
which is considered far too small, and 
just 370 churches. We are proud of the 
progress we have made in the quantity 
and quality of our product, but we have 
been remiss in building up the number of 
customers. Even with another 80,000 
enrolled Unitarians we would still be 
numerically short of a well-rounded 
movement. 

Fortunately the idea of 30,000 new 
Unitarians in ten years is not out of line 
with the trend of growth in the past three 
years. The increased enrollment in the 
churches, those added through the 
Church of the Larger Fellowship, through 
the score of new Fellowships and in the 
half dozen new churches, if continued, 
will in ten years carry us well along the 
road of our dream. Well along the road, 
but still far short of the goal. 

However, 30,000 is a formidable num- 
ber, for it represents an increase by three- 
sevenths of our present strength. No de- 
nomination in many years has had such a 
relative increase and surely the figure is 
terrifically large in view of our lack of 
growth in the past 50 years. As a matter 
of fact we are now just beginning to 
approximate our numerical strength of 
the year 1900. We actually had more 
enrolled Unitarians in 1906 than we had 
in 1946. 
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way. 
« 


So how can we enroll these 30,000 
Unitarians? 

We should note that word “enrolled,” 
for there are already many unenrolled 
Unitarians who would enroll immediately 
if given the chance. The Portland Gen- 
eral Conference referred to these thou- 
sands as “the unmet Unitarians.” One 
delegate who suggested that there are 
70,000 Unitarians in the United States 
and Canada was countered by the asser- 
tion that there are probably as many 
again who have been members of Uni- 
tarian churches who have moved into 
communities where for lack of a church 
they can no longer be counted. When 
and if we claim our own, we shall have 
many more than 30,000 who are not 
now enrolled. 

So what does the goal mean in terms 
of actual effortP There are those who 
might say the task will be easy if we 
seek to enroll liberal non-denominational 
churches which are going concerns. But 
it seems unlikely that many of the hoped- 
for 30,000 will come to us by this route, 
which was such a boost in other days. 


’ We added many thousands of members 


in the decade of the twenties by taking in 
such churches as the People’s Church of 
Chicago, St. John’s Church in Cincinnati, 
the People’s Church in Rockford, and so 
forth. However, not for years have we 
added any sizeable congregations. At 
any rate we are not including them in 
our calculations. 

What then, can we do today? Each 
will have his own answer, however dif- 
ficult the implications, but here is one 
way by which it could be done. 

1. A general net increase of member- 
ship in the churches of 2 percent each 
year for ten years would bring in 14,000. 


This can be done, and in many cases 
now far below actual annual increas 
But in church after church, the los: 
keep pace with the increases. A prime 
obligation is that of membership groy 
in the existing churches. 

2. Three new churches organized ea 
year by the Department of Extensi 
in keeping with present policies, with é 
proximately 100 charter members in ea 
church would, according to recent exy 
rience and normal growth, result 
5,000 new members. This record 
currently being realized, and assumi 
that extension funds are available, 
can be continued. Generous subsidi 
however, will be needed in practica 
every case until the new churches % 
self-supporting. We must be prepat 
to finance this major need by allocati 
to it sufficient funds to make possible 
able ministerial leadership and a ch 
lenge to local giving. Such an allocati 
should be regarded as an investme 
however, and not as a gift. New churel 
are notoriously generous in their financ 
support of the denomination. There 
no better investment for the funds of | 
Association. 

3. Two new churches each year { 
tered by large city churches, with | 
proximately 100 charter members 
each would, with normal growth, res 
in 3,000 new members, and with 
great cost to the denomination as 
whole. Can we duplicate twice e 
year for the next ten years the acec 
plishments of the Detroit Church 
Grosse Point, the Cleveland Church 
the West Shore and the Washing 
Church at Arlington? It would b 
formidable task to persuade twenty 
our large city churches within the 1 
decade to reproduce themselves in t 
own or adjoining communities, but i 
not an impossibility. 

4, Two hundred Unitarian Fello 


>. 3% oe : 
& in ten years in communities where 


there is no Unitarian church, sponsored 
; that many churches would, with an 


erage membership of twenty-five, re- - 


sult in 5,000 new enrolled Unitarians. 

5. Two hundred Fellowships _ that 
spring up independently, mostly through 
3 efforts of Regional Directors or mem- 
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32,000. 


4 John Nicholls Booth is co-founder of the new Japan Unitarian Association which 


bers of the Church of the Larger Fellow- 
ship would, with an average membership 
of twenty-five, total 5,000 more. 

All of which brings us to the figure of 
The task as outlined for the 
existing churches means net increase. For 
new churches and Fellowships we take 
into account a margin for loss of 2,000. 


recently changed its name to the Japanese Free Religious Association. He returned last 
year from a round-the-world journey in which he made studies of the Brahmo Samaj 
in India, the Philippine Independent Church, Unitarianism in Japan, and indigenous 
faiths of the Orient; met and talked with religious and political heads in the majority 
of countries in the Far East in connection with writing for the Chicago Sun-Times 


as a Special Correspondent. 
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nitarianism for Asiaties! 


East and West meet in religious 
liberalism; can shape history 


By JOHN NICHOLLS BOOTH 


‘THE UNITARIAN FAITH is more urgently needed in Asia today than any other 
religious doctrine,” declared Dr. Hideo Kishimoto, brilliant professor of the Science 
of Religion at Tokyo Imperial University, while visiting Boston recently. 


_“Asiatics need to understand the 
spiritual basis for the political and social 
democracy which Americans are preach- 
ing in Asia and practicing in America,” 
the Japanese scholar went on. “The 
people of my country are interested in 
democracy because they see what it has 
done for the Western world. But they 
are bewildered by it. They can’t under- 
stand it because a spiritual foundation, 
grounded in the same principles, does 
not accompany the teaching of it. The 
orthodox and fundamentalist varieties of 
Christianity which are being preached by 
missionaries in the Far East seem at 
variance, in principle, with democracy. 
Liberal religion teaches the spiritual 
ng of democracy.” 


Untapped resources 


If Asia requires our faith, we might 
say that we need Asia for our faith. 
fore than half of the world’s population 
is enclosed in that continent. The coun- 
ries are aflame with change. The greatest 
mtapped resources in the world lie there. 
the global leadership of tomorrow, after 
the West has burned up its best brains, 
‘0 ya into physical weariness and 

spleted its resources, will come from 
9se countries. The foundations for the 
ligious outlook of these future leaders 
e being established at the present time 
id it behooves us to see that the free, 
mocratic, uplifting philosophy of Uni- 
rian liberalism moves in on the ground 


floor. What we export today will flow 
back to our children tomorrow. 

What are the regional opportunities 
open for Unitarian Advance across the 
Pacific? 


What of India? 


India, saturated as it is with the super- 
stitions of Hinduism, has always been 
fertile soil for idealism and any faith 
which promises to apply religious prin- 
ciples to social life. Gandhi rose above 
the deadweight aspect of his own faith to 
demonstrate the accuracy of this state- 
ment. The Brahmo Samaj and its Bom- 
bay counterpart already preach a uni- 
versal faith which is more advanced than 
that found in many conservative Uni- 
tarian churches in America. But, as has 
been so fatal in the case of individual 
Unitarian groups here, it is staggering 
under the weight of emotionless, abstract, 
dusty-dry preaching and religious ap- 
proach. A Unitarian hypodermic, of a 
still somewhat rare kind even with us, 
can revive this great principle abroad. 
Hindu India is not too kindly disposed 
toward alien faiths at the moment, but 


it provides a vast and fruitful field. 
What of the Moslem lands? 


What of Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, and the 
entire Near East? One can only guess at 
the reception Unitarians would receive 
among these purely monotheistic, aggres- 
sive, Mahomet-following _ religionists. 


» great masses of Filipinos. 
. Unitarian opportunity. The very aspects 


It is not an impossible goal. Its attain- 
ment would go far toward solving the 
major problems that now concern us and 
toward removing the difficulties that hold 
us back from becoming the vital in- 
fluence for liberalism which we should 
exert in this day of opportunity and re- 
sponsibility. 


Certainly they are closer to us than most 


Hindus and Buddhists. It is conceivable 
that when some brave crusader moves 
among them, we may well be surprised 
at the results. We have very little pre- 
cedent upon which to establish a reliable 
judgment in this area. 


What of China? 


The Bamboo Curtain has momentarily 
sealed off China, in many respects, from 
incursions by outsiders who do not 
already have established and favorably 
regarded interests in that land. Unita- 
rians have no footholds there and no 
invitations have been extended to us. 
But a country which has clung to Con- 
fucianism, with its emphasis upon ethics, 
tends to be friendly toward a doctrine in 
which exist many parallels to, and im- 
provements upon, its own faith. The 
totalitarian political philosophy of China, 
however, may be reckoned inimical to us. 


What of the Philippines? 


The Independent Church of the 
Philippines was once nominally Unita- 
rian. It seems apparent that aside from 
a few leaders the movement was travel- 
ing under false colors and has righted 
itself in assuming a trinitarian affiliation. 

Nevertheless, a revulsion has set in 
against abuses of Catholicism, bringing 
about a repudiation of all religion by 
This is a 


of orthodox religion which disgusted the 
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uauves are fought rigorously by our own 
church. A fresh movement is entirely 
possible. 


What of Japan? 


Japan offers the most hopeful arena 
for immediate activity in the Orient. 
The Japan Free Religious Association, 
founded in 1948, succeeds the Japanese 
Unitarian Association which became de- 
funct about 1928. Broader in outreach 
than its predecessor, it is made up of 
both Unitarians and Universalists. Para- 
doxically, the need of liberals in Japan 
is drawing together the upper echelons 
of the Unitarians and Universalists at 
home! Both American denominations 
are undertaking the furtherance of lib- 
eral principles and organization in Japan 
as a joint project, pooling funds, person- 
nel and planning. Working together on 
this abroad may help us learn to work 
together better at home. Leading Japan- 
ese assert, with good cause, that the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist faith is more suitable 
to their entire cultural needs and religious 


background than the orthodox and funda- 
mentalist Christian doctrines. 


How can we spread our message? 


Inadequate funds, despite our being 
the wealthiest Unitarian organization on 
the face of the globe, have made our 
World Churches Department little more 
than an advisory unit. Money must be 
poured into this department from now 
on with the same zeal that other denomi- 
nations support their missionary _pro- 
grams. As fast as possible we must train 
men to become Ministers Abroad for 
Japan, China, the Philippines, India and 
other countries. A specialized form of 
training which does not now exist in our 
seminaries must be given them so that 
they can talk to men of other lands in 
terms of their particular environment. 
These men should not go abroad to travel 
haphazardly from town to town spraying 
Unitarianism into the air ineffectively. 
Rather should they, in the beginning, be 
stationed in major metropolises like 
Tokyo, Peking or Shanghai, Manila, Cal- 


" 
4 


cutta, Bombay or Karachi. There, a 
man can build a core, a following, f 
universities, cosmopolites, resources, exi: 
in such centers. From each point infh 
ence will seep outward until the 

is ripe for the next step, a more intensiy 
program, to be commenced. 


Our men must be backed up wit 
enough promotional literature in th 
native tongues, suitable edifices in whic 
to carry on services, and with financié 
and moral support from home sufficier 
to insure the long range effectiveness ¢ 
their efforts. Unitarian extension in th 
Orient can be one of the most dramati 
and fruitful chapters in the history ¢ 
liberalism, if we will start now recruitin: 
the right men for it and large enoug! 
sums of money to consummate the job 


We are not asking to go into Asia 
Most of the Far East is beseeching us 
We have the religious doctrine that : 
soul-sick people require. Are we goin 
to withhold this spiritual medicine fron 
them? 


Dr. Lathrop is president emeritus of the International Association for Liberal Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom, and is chairman of the Department of World 
Churches of the a.u.a. He has been minister of the Church of the Saviour (Unitarian) 
in Brooklyn since 1911. He holds the award of the Order of the White Lion, Czecho- 


slovakia’s highest civilian award. 


WORLD FRONT 


Circuit ’round the globe 


International association mobilizes 
liberals to resist tide of despair 


By JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP 


“AS THE work of the International Association for Liberal Christianity and Re- 
ligious Freedom office in the Hague is steadily increasing, the request is made for 


assistance.” 


This quotation from the minutes of 
the Executive Committee meeting Jan- 
uary 10, indicates the vigor of the fellow- 
ship in which religious liberals of various 
lands unite. The Amsterdam Congress 
last summer gave a great impetus to the 
renewal of old ties established just fifty 
years ago this coming May. It revealed 
that the present active generation of re- 
ligious liberals feels the same need for, 
and stimulus of, association which the 
older generation of distinguished lead- 
ers, now mostly gone, felt. There is 
even an added impulsion due to the 
recession of so much religion into a 
theology of despair, and the world’s 
peculiar need at this hour for the proc- 
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lamation of liberal principles. Amsterdam 


did not produce such a thick volume 


of addresses and proceedings as did 
early Congresses of the Association, for 
much that was then exploratory is now 


assumed. However, the findings that 
resulted showed how much of concern 
to religious liberals has been opened up 
for vigorous development in the future. 

On the strength of Amsterdam our 
emissaries are already busy discovering 
and making contact with fellows in the 
spirit who will swing into our orbit in the 
future. 

Professor Doctor C, J. Bleeker of 
Holland visited Iceland and was received 
with enthusiasm. He later proceeded 


to Sweden, and as a result of his con 
versations with leaders in the libera 
movement there, the Executive Commit 
tee plans to hold its meeting in Sweder 
this coming summer, and associate wit 
it‘a small regional conference of libe 
from all the Scandinavian countries 
cluding Finland. As in so many Euro 

ean countries, there are two Ip: 
of Swedish liberals — those who 
within the State Church for its reforma 


ships. 
In the field of application 
This coming summer, as President 
the 1an¥F., Rev. H. Stewart Cart 
plans to visit Italy to confer with 6 
friend and associate Dr. Giovanni P. 
and investigate a liberal movement u 
the leadership of a Dr. Meille who vis 


e Amsterdam Congress. Dr. Pioli was 
theological school classmate of the 
ype. He has been working on a transla- 

from the Latin of the works of 

Italian spiritual ancestor, Faustus 
ycinus, and it is our hope that it may 
on be published. In the field of the 
yplication of the Liberal Gospel, Dr. 
oli has been carrying on an active cam- 
tign to open up Italian public schools 
. other than Roman Catholic religious 
struction. 

The next digest of the 1.4.R.F. will con- 
in a paper sent to the Association by 
e Brahmo Samaj of India. Through 

is, the Western liberals will be put once 
ore into contact with liberal Hinduism, 

it is hoped that representatives will 
@ present at our next Congress in 1952. 

So goes the process of picking old 
mnections and discovering new ones. 
he 1.A.2.F. having weathered the ca- 
strophies of this half century is reach- 
ig out, enlarging its embrace, and 
ecoming anew a fraternity from which 
acouragement and strength will flow 
ito all its constituent members. 

When we were bidding each other 
oodbye at Amsterdam, Pastor Jean 
chorer, an avowed Unitarian, senior 
astor of the Miinster in Geneva where 
ohn Calvin preached, presented me with 
vO large pictures which he had brought 
ith him for the purpose. One was, 
iterestingly enough, of Theodore Parker, 
he other of Sebastian Castellio. How 
zany American Unitarians recognize that 
ame? And yet Dr. Wilbur in his 
listory of Unitarianism says of Castellio: 
He is entitled to be considered as the 
eal founder of liberal Christianity.” 
$orn in Switzerland, “it was in Holland 
hat his advocacy of religious toleration 
vas exerted to greatest effect.” Because 
f his influence upon Arminianism and 
he Remonstrants, a monument was 
rected in Holland to him which the 

ans demolished during their occupa- 
ion of the country. A movement has 
een started for the replacing of the 
monument, and the Secretariat of the 
A.R.F. is represented on the committee 
”y Prof. Bleeker and Dr. Van der Woude. 
t is expected that the 1.a.n.F. will make 
_ to this effort to honor this 16th 
mtury opponent of obligatory confes- 
s of faith. 


Stalwart prophets 


Reference to Pastor Schorer compels 
e to say a word about this stalwart 
ophet of liberal Christianity, with the 
dpe that some day he may be as well 
mown to American Unitarians as we are 
2 him. The churches of Switzerland 
ave a staff of clergy who represent both 

odoxy and liberalism. One attends 


h which he is in prea will 


presented. [I shall never forget my visit 
in the study of Pastor Schorer in 1947. 
His shelves contained many of the books 
with which Unitarians are familiar, and 
on his desk was a printed copy of the 
lectures he had delivered the preceding 
winter on William Ellery Channing and 
Theodore Parker. A younger man en- 
tered and was introduced as a member 
of the staff and the preacher of Barthian- 
ism in the same building in which the 
senior stoutly defends liberalism. The 
next year I received a copy of the lec- 
tures delivered the following winter 
which dealt with Emerson. When you 
go to Switzerland to refresh your soul 
with the inspiration of the Alps, do not 
forget to afford yourself the further in- 
spiration of hearing one of our outstand- 
ing Unitarian preachers, that is, if you 
understand French. Did space permit, 
I could tell of distinguished liberal 
preachers in other Swiss cities such as 
our very able young theologian, beloved 
of us all, Dr. Fritz Buri, in Basle, who 
has no less a person to combat on Sun- 
days than Karl Barth, himself! 


Among less familiar centers of reli- 
gious liberalism, the one in Brussels, 
Belgium, merits especial mention because 
of its heroic struggle under the leader- 
ship of a young man of rare talents and 
personal charm, M. Hoyois. Belgium, a 
country of eight million population, has 
only eighty thousand Protestants, and of 


Circuit ’round the globe 


these only a handful of avowed liberals. 
I had the privilege of spending a week 
with M. Hoyois. Trained in theology in 
Paris and minster at first of a parish in 
France, he returned to his native Bel- 
gium to take charge of the Foyer de 
YAme. He is widely known because of 
his musical ability, as conductor of an 
orchestra and of the famous Protestant 
Chorus which sings in various European 
capitals. In a simple hall in a building 
which houses other organizations, a 
company of some of the outstanding citi- 
zens gather for religious services. Among 
those I had the opportunity of meeting 
was the Attorney General of Belgium, 
a distinguished writer, and a professor 
in the University. The company is small 
but like other liberal churches its influ- 
ence is out of proportion to its numbers. 


Universal and inclusive 

In this account I have purposely se- 
lected less well-known centers of liberal 
religion to suggest that we are more uni- 
versal and inclusive than we realize. 
Every time I return to my own church 
I do so with the feeling that it has a 
significance ‘way beyond its local impor- 
tance. Each church is a light on a cir- 
cuit which stretches ‘round the world. 
A consciousness of the complete circuit 
adds to the meaning of every point and 
somehow intensifies its brilliance. So 
great is the darkness of our world that 
we have much need of one another. 


OF A STAR 
As the flowers of earth shall arise 
In the love of the spring, 
And the song shall break forth from the throat 
Which so long did not sing, 


As the isle shall come forth from the skeins 
In the womb of the sea, 

And the form from the obstinate rock, 
And the grove from the tree, 


So shall glory arise from thy grief 
Like the awe from afar 

When the heart of a child is in flight 
With the sweep of a star. 


GEORGE E. MCDONOUGH 


PRIVATE ENEMY NO. 1: SELF PITY 


Heart, we must be diligent 

In ferreting it out, — 

We in all honesty who have 

Only to look about 

To learn where real calamity 

And grievous circumstance 

Dwarf what appeared to trouble us 
Into insignificance. 


ELAINE V. EMANS 


Mr. Fenn is rounding out a decade as the director of the Department of the Ministry 
of the a.v.A., after serving as minister of Unitarian churches in Augusta, Me., Taun- 
ton, Mass., Chestnut Hill (Boston). Currently he is also minister of the Unitarian 
Church of the Larger Fellowship, on which he reported extensively in last month’s 


Register. 


From East Overshoe to your pulpit 


The Fellowship Committee needs the 
church’s cooperation to be a bridge 


THE FIRST QUESTION OF THE NEWLY ORGANIZED CHURCH, or one from which a minister 


By DAN HUNTINGTON FENN 


has resigned, is: “Where shall we get a minister?” In reply they are told of the list 
of Unitarian ministers in the Year Book whose names there indicate that they have 
been admitted to Fellowship by the Fellowship Committee and are, therefore, com- 


mended to the churches. 


Often, there is one person in the 
church, however, who replies: “But I 
thought that a Unitarian Church was a 
free church, and it could call anyone it 
wished to its ministry without being told 
by someone at 25 Beacon Street whom 
they should have. Now I know the very 
man we ought to get — he is a marvelous 
preacher, a go-getter, and a wonderful 
Joe. He is in a church in the town of 
East Overshoe, where I used to live. I 
move we call him.” 


Precious—but with dangers 


It is true that each local Unitarian 
church is an independent organization 
and has the perfect right, under our 
congregational polity, to call to its min- 
istry and even ordain any man or woman 
it desires, and no officer of the Associa- 
tion, the Fellowship Committee, or even 
the Board of Directors, itself, can prevent 
it. This local autonomy is a precious, 
treasured right of a church which no 
Unitarian wants to have changed, but 
like any freedom, it has its dangers. 

The records in files, and memories in 
the minds of some of us, contain instances 
where churches have been captured by 
“spell-binders” who successfully “sold” 
themselves to church committees and re- 
ceived a call to the church. For a time 
all was enthusiasm and _ happiness, 
but then either the church grew tired of 
this “find,” because he did not wear well; 
or a lurid past caught up with the minis- 
ter, or suddenly one day the minister 
disappeared with church funds, bringing 
embarrassment and ill repute to the 
church in the eyes of the community. 

Quite apart from any such spectacular 
outcome of an unwise choice, an un- 
known man would be so meagerly 
informed, either about our Unitarian 
religious tradition, current church and 
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denominational life and practices, and the 
available resources of the Headquarters 
for his assistance as a parish minister, 
that the church would be deprived of 
much of the advantage which comes 
from united fellowship in the common 
enterprise of developing liberal religion. 

Of course, there are instances where 
such a procedure, of a church calling to 
its ministry a man before he had been 
passed by the Fellowship Committee, 
has worked out to advantage and the 
denomination has gained a good min- 
ister. The advantage could usually be 
gained and the possible danger avoided 
if, by voluntary cooperation, the church 
either called a man already in fellowship 
or waited until the Fellowship Committee 
had had an opportunity to investigate 
and take action. 


For the best interest 


The relationship between the local 
church and the denomination, as repre- 
sented by the Fellowship Committee, is 
on a purely voluntary basis. Whatever 
“rules” or recommended methods of pro- 
cedure the Committee may develop or 
advocate, have no authority except that 
conferred upon them by the voluntary 
acceptance by the churches. Their readi- 
ness to accept the policies of the com- 
mittee rests, in turn, upon the convic- 
tion by the churches that the procedures 
recommended will really, in the long 
run, promote the best interests of the 
churches, the welfare of the ministry as 
a profession, and the strengthening of the 
cause of liberal religion. 

The Fellowship Committee is a rotat- 
ing Committee appointed by the Board 
of Directors. The composition of the 
membership, as established by its own 
rules, is that it shall be composed of ten 
members, two of whom shall be minis- 


ters, three laymen, and two laywomen. 
Beside these members, the President of 
the Association and the General Counsel 
are ex-officiis members. The Director of 
the Department of the Ministry is the 
non-voting Secretary. At the present 
time, a psychiatrist, who was formerly a 
consultant only, is now one of the duly 
appointed laymembers. The qualifica- 
tions for membership rest upon the indi- 
vidual’s ability to judge human nature, 
an appreciation of liberal religion, and 
an active participation in the life of a 
local Unitarian Church. 


Raising the standards 


The churches rely on this Committee 
to investigate every applicant for fellow- 
ship in our ministry, whether he comes 
from one of our own churches and fami- 
lies or transfers to us from another de- 
nomination, and satisfy themselves that 
he is equipped by academic training, 
religious insight, liberalism of outlook, 
intensity of purpose, and finally, and 
most important of all—integrity of char- 
acter—for the profession of the ministry 
of a Unitarian Church. The ministers 
look to the Committee to help them up- 
hold high, professional standards. The 
Committee expects the applicant to be a 
graduate of college and seminary but 
will, in special instances, pass a man wh¢ 
has not received both his a.s. and his 
B.D. degrees from reputable colleges an¢ 
seminaries if they are satisfied that hi 
has acquired “their equivalent.” It 
well to remember, however, that ma 
an exception to a rule for valid rea: 
does not establish a precedent which ha 
influence on future situations. 


The raising of the standards of ou 
ministry is, therefore, a responsibility of 
the Committee. In this effort it seek 
the cooperation of the churches with i 
purposes by refraining from ordainin 


nen, either before they have been en- 
| by the Committee or before they 
1ave completed their academic training. 
ce again experience supports this 
commended procedure. Too often men 
mave been ordained before they have 
raduated from the Divinity School and 
a result have never completed their 
training or received their degrees. 


Before a candidate is invited to an 
nterview with the Committee, he is, in 
nost cases, known to the Director of the 
Jepartment of the Ministry, who has 
ually had a preliminary interview with 
His biographical data and letters 

recommendation have been received 
ind carefully read. Even though most 
f these letters are from persons recom- 
nended by the candidate. himself, and, 
herefore naturally favorable, they are 
ead not only for what is said, but for 
what is left unsaid, and what appears 
vy inference “between the lines.” Often, 
uso, other sources of information are 
liscovered and explored. This year, the 
Jommittee has appointed in the regional 
weas, Advisory Committees on Fellow- 
ship, members of which have been nomi- 
iated by the Regional Director and their 
Regional Councils, and confirmed by the 
Fellowship Committee. These Advisory 
Sommittees will serve as fact-finding 
odies on preliminary interviews, be- 
sause they can come into so much more 
mmediate contact with the applicants 
rom their regions. These local Advisory 
Committees have, however, no power, 
mut are expected to send their findings 
ind recommendations to the Fellowship 
Sommittee for its guidance. By thus 
estricting all endorsing authority to the 
me Committee, we have the advantage 
f a system which once prevailed among 
is of Regional Fellowship Committees, 
mut at the same time, avoiding the seri- 
us confusion which resulted from sev- 
ral endorsing committees acting under 
lifferent rules and standards. 


_ Many a candidate is amazed at the 
sind of interview which he has with the 
Fellowship Committee—it seems so brief. 
An ordained minister from another de- 
1omination often anticipates that he will 
e submitted to a theological grilling 
imilar to what he experienced in his 
wn fellowship before ordination to be 
ure that he is “sound in the Faith.” 
n, few or no such questions may be 
mut to him, and if they are, it is for the 
se of ascertaining the spirit in 
ich he holds his conviction: is he a 
ygmatist in his faith, or does he have 
understanding and tolerant attitude 
ard differing beliefs? Is he prepared 
work with people whose points of 
are different from his own, grant- 
them the same right to their convic- 
that he expects for himself? 


From East Overshoe to your pulpit 


' The basic purpose 

The basic purpose of the interview is 
to reveal the main reason for entering 
the ministry as a profession—and the 
Unitarian ministry in particular; his con- 
ception of the responsibility of a church 
and the minister’s relation to it as an 
institution in society devoted to the pro- 
motion of religious values in the liberal 
spirit. Another aspect of the question- 
ing is to discover what the candidate 
feels as his probable emphasis in his 
ministry, in accordance with his interest 
and temperament—preaching, teaching, 
administration, personal relations, or com- 
munity work. But underneath all the 
conversation between the candidate and 
the committee, there is the basic purpose 
of gaining a measure of the man’s per- 
sonality and the intensity of his concern 
for the profession of his choice. 


Before the interview is over the appli- 
cant is always given an opportunity to 
pose any questions he may desire to the 
Committee. In some instances this has 
proved the most valuable part of the 
meeting. Not only are the questions 
asked very revealing about the man, but 
his reaction to the answers is equally 
instructive. 

One interesting fact which has been 
verified over and over again is that the 
judgment of the Committee, after a 
twenty- or thirty-minute interview with 
the man, shows that they have discov- 
ered the same causes for enthusiasm or 
doubt which those who have -had a 
longer and more intimate acquaintance 
with him have also discovered. They 
are a most discerning Committee! 

If the Committee votes to grant the 
application for fellowship, the man is 
given a Preliminary Certificate of Fel- 
lowship, which, as he is told at the time 
and later again in writing, is reviewed 
automatically at least once a year for a 
period of at least three years, and may 
be allowed to lapse if the Committee or 
the man feels that the applicant has 
chosen unwisely in seeking the liberal 
ministry. At the end of that time, the 
question of granting the Final Certificate 
is considered. This action is based upon 
the three years of service in the parish 
ministry, and upon the annual reports 
which come to the Committee from the 
Regional Directors on all the men in 
their areas who are on_ probationary 
status. If the Committee feels that a 
mistake was made, the certificate is al- 
lowed to lapse or is not renewed. This 
is not done, however, without an oppor- 
tunity for another interview. In case of 
doubt, the Committee may vote for fur- 
ther extension of the Preliminary Certifi- 
cate. In most cases, however, the Final 
Certificate is voted. 


Even though the Committee might re- 
fuse to renew a certificate and, there- 
fore, the man’s name would be dropped 
from the official list of Unitarian minis- 
ters, this would not affect his standing 
with the local church unless they also 
decided to dismiss him from their minis- 
try. It would mean, however, that Re- 
gional Directors and the Department of 
the Ministry would be neither obligated 
nor entitled to assist him to candidate 
in another Unitarian Church should he 
desire to move. 


In the cause of liberalism 


In the Year Book will be found a list 
of Affiliated Ministers. These are men 
with their primary fellowship in some 
other denomination who have desired to 
express their sympathy for the cause of 
liberal religion by asking for secondary 
fellowship with the Unitarians. Such 
affiliation is extended upon the request 
of the minister, supported by the recom- 
mendation of his denominational fellow- 
ship committee. The exact status of 
such men with the Unitarians is ex- 
pressed by the following quotation from 
the Year Book, which appears at the 
head of the list of names of Affiliated 
Ministers: 

“The following list includes the names 
of ministers who hold their Primary Fel- 
lowship in another denomination but 
who desire to manifest their sympathy 
with the cause of Liberal Religion as a 
whole. 

“Inclusion of a name in this list does 
not necessarily carry the endorsement of 
the Fellowship Committee for settlement 
in a Unitarian Church.” 

There is no more important Commit- 
tee in the entire Association than the 
Fellowship Committee. The whole suc- 
cess, growth and health of our churches 
depends upon the caliber of our minis- 
ters. This Committee is working to im- 
prove our ministerial standards and to 
commend to our churches only the best 
qualified men. Their entire success, how- 
ever, depends in the last analysis upon 
the cooperation of the churches in ac- 
cepting its rules of procedure in calling 
to vacant pulpits only those men who 
have been endorsed by the Committee, 
and in withholding ordination until a 
man has completed his academic work 
and received the approval of the Com- 
mittee in the form of his Preliminary 
Certificate of Fellowship. 

° es e e e e 

‘One World’ Doxology 

PRAISE GOD, Creater of One World, 

Help us keep Freedom’s flag unfurled! 

PRAISE GOD for Opportunity 

To build on Earth ETERNITY! 
FLORENCE E. WHITTIER 
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The ava’s Department of Unitarian Extension and Church Maintenance asked Mr. 
Greeley to prepare this article for the present issue because of the background it 


provides. 
Street Church in Boston. 


Mr. Greeley is secretary of the ava and minister of historic Arlington 


To fight totalitarianism 


The ‘sood news’ of Unitarianism 
has a new world-wide urgency 


By DANA McLEAN GREELEY 


UNITARIANS HAVE A GOSPEL; they have good news; and they have had good news 
from the beginning of the movement, in regard to the kind of universe in which 
we live, and as a result of the vision of that better world which they themselves 
would create, and in reference to man’s ability to shape the course of events and 


the moral progress of society. 


Christianity is being challenged today 
as it has not been challenged for cen- 
turies. It is being challenged primarily 
by the power and the propaganda of 
Communism. But very likely it needed 
this challenge to give it a new birth of 
life. The challenge originates in Russia} 
where before the revolution the Orthodox 
Church was as uninspired and as corrupt 
as Christianity has ever been, and where 
religion was legitimately regarded as the 
opiate of the people. Christianity was 
dying before Communism was born, and 
that is a good part of the explanation as 
to why Communism was born. Now 
Christianity, awakened by the passion of 
the prophets of the new politico-economic 
faith, may rise again to represent the 
faith of the Galilean in God and in man, 
and to contend with the forces of tyranny 
wherever they exist. This Christianity, 
fitted for this age, and qualified to coun- 
teract Communism, is not only original 
Christianity, but it is what Channing 
called Unitarian Christianity. It is ra- 
tional and most favorable both to free- 
dom and to piety. 


Hungering for a freer faith 


And again, within Christianity Prot- 
estanism is going through a period of 
change and transition. Millions of lay- 
men, and ministers too, have little sym- 
pathy for the old sectarian spirit and 
controversies, and are demanding a reli- 
gion that is inclusive and cooperative. 
They are rebelling against the ancient 
creeds, and disavowing orthodox theol- 
ogies, and equating religion with a way 
of life more than with ritual and dogma. 
Many of the so-called trinitarian churches 
have within them strong elements hun- 
gering for a freer and more modern 
faith, and striving to liberalize their own 
denominations. In the very midst of 
this change Protestantism is growing in 
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this country with unprecedented rapidity 
—the Methodists, for example, recently 
took in over a half million new members 
in a single year—and a larger percentage 
of the population of our country are now 
church members than ever before in our 
history. Unitarianism, inspired by the 
non-sectarian emphasis, and always 
friendly to the scientific approach and the 
philanthropic motive in life, should be in 
the vanguard of the growing and pro- 
gressive forces of Protestantism. ' 

Also, outside of the churches, and be- 
yond Christianity and Protestantism to- 
day, there is an obvious need for a turn- 
ing to religion, and simultaneously for 
the achieving of a universal faith, as uni- 
versal as democracy itself, or as the love 
of God and man, to undergird and uplift 
our civilization, and to reconcile or heal 
the differences and the mighty schisms 
among us. The great faiths of the world 
haven’t outgrown their imperialism or 
their isolationism any better than the 
great nations of the world. But the time 
is ripe for religious liberals to pioneer 
courageously and expectantly in behalf 
of one world, morally and_ spiritually 
speaking, and to propagandize the demo- 
cratic point of view in the name of God 
as well as in the name of the state. 


Of the future 


In these three respects Unitarianism 
is challenged in this hour, and in these 
three ways can it extend itself and serve 
as it has never served before. In America 
and in all parts of the world, men and 
women long for the liberal gospel to 
emancipate their spirits and their powers, 
and to rejuvenate our twentieth century 
civilization. It is not an unfriendly uni- 
verse in which we live, and God is not a 
God of wrath or injustice. Nor are our 
ideals illusory, nor the age-old dream of 
the prophets but a fantasy. Nor are you 


and I helpless in the face of those ide 
or that dream: “The goal may ever shi 
afar, the will to win it makes us fre 
Unitarianism is not of the past; it 
needed in the present; and it is of 1 
future. And if we had half the fa 
Thomas Jefferson had in his time, » 
would assert that half of the you 
Americans now living would be U 
tarians in half a century, and that h 
the world then would be Unitarian t 


Unitarians have a gospel. When th 
organized in this country a century a 
a quarter ago, it was for the diffusion 
their faith, or of that gospel, that th 
organized. And their periods of gre 
ness ever since, as a movement, he 
been the periods when, like Henry ° 
Bellows, they had a strong sense of m 
sion to give not crutches but wings to 
children of men in the form of the simy 
truths of free Christianity. Dr. Bello 
preached from the text, “If the trum] 
give an uncertain sound, who shall p 
pare himself to the battle?” And he sa 
“Thus we blow the trumpet, anxious 
have not one false or uncertain sou 
in it, that all who love truth, duty, goc 
ness, God, Jesus, better than they Ic 
ease, peace, partial hopes, private pre 
dices, prayers at the corners of the stre 
or being called Rabbi by men, may p 
pare themselves for a holy war,” oI 
great crusade, 


{ 
Choosing to suffer . 
q 


Too often our trumpet gives an 1 
certain sound, or it is very feebly blov 
We allow the virtue of tolerance in ¢ 
nection with our religion to degenet 
into the vice of indifference, and 
flatter ourselves into thinking that 
opinion is breadth of opinion. d 
equal jeopardy of our faith we in 
completely at times toward good 


put down the trumpet, or fail to pro- 
m or to spread the religion that to- 
row must inspire and produce more 
works. 
Unitarians have a gospel. Let us be- 
e in it, and let us propagate it. It is 
answer to Communism, and to re- 
jus totalitarianism too. It is the 
ce of Christianity. It is the logical 
ion of Protestantism. And it is 
an approximation to a universal 
has evolved out of man’s spiritual 


et us believe in it, and let us propa- 
it. Paul says in his Epistle to the 
ans, “Let every man be fully per- 
led in his own mind.” No man is 
ply moved by ideals or principles in 
ch he only half believes. From the 
ys of the stoning of Stephen outside 
salem to the days of the catacombs 
ome, the early Christians had an un- 
mquerable and unquenchable faith that 

ed within them. It was because they 
fully persuaded, and believed with 
eir whole hearts, that they achieved 
at they did. Why were any of the 
rtyrs willing to go to their death 
hoosing rather to suffer affliction” than 
enjoy the pleasures of compromise? 
hy was Savonarola hanged? Why did 
ither refuse to recant? Why was 
rvetus burned at the stake? Why did 
esley start a new movement? Because 
ey believed without equivocation. 


The great trouble with democracy to- 
y is that people don’t believe in it 
ough. And the great trouble with 
eral religion is that people don’t be- 
ve in it enough either. We think we 
lieve in God, but we're not sure. And 
2 argue about this or that doctrine of 
an, but we have relatively little con- 
ientious conviction. We say we love 
e truth, and yet too seldom do we re- 
- it, and we have no feeling of dedi- 
ting our lives to it. A movement never 
a on the basis of what people don’t 
lieve. It only grows on the basis of 
at they vo believe. Belief is the moti- 
fing power of life. The Southern Bap- 
ts really believe in their religion. And 
ny of the Roman Catholics really be- 
ve. And the Communists, as we have 

already, really believe in their 
hets and their ideology or social 


mu Evidence that religion is a per- 
mal experience in the lives of the people 
the sign of a living Church. Faith in 
od that shines through the eyes, and 
en through tears, and faith in man that 
flected in deeds, and discriminates 
nst no man, and faith in the truth 
really exalts the truth, are the only 
cation of the religion that we 


If we believe 


Someone observed the other day that 
in most of our contemporary religious 
movements we rely too much upon or- 
ganization and too little upon faith. He 
illustrated his point by citing Moral Re- 
Armament, and some other groups which 
are very loosely organized, and yet very 
effective; and their money seems to come 
in without their asking for it. I replied 
that the Methodists and the Mormons 
and the Christian Scientists are highly 
organized as well as highly effective 
and that they ask for all the money that 
they get. But as I thought it over after- 
ward I came more and more to the 
opinion that the organization is neither 
an asset nor a liability of first importance, 
but that the faith itself, with or without 
the organization, is of first importance. 
If we believe, all things are possible to 
him who believeth. And if we don’t be- 
lieve, nothing else matters very much 
anyway. A firm conviction is a pre- 
requisite of a growing Church. That is 
why the Commandment says, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with aut thy 
heart, and with aux thy soul, and with 
ALL thy mind, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” A religion of externals and of forms 
only, will not suffice in our age. There 
must be a dynamic conviction for the 
Church to live, and to grow, and to serve, 
and the people “must be persuaded in 
their own minds.” 


If we are persuaded, if we have a 
gospel, then we should have a sense of 
mission, or vocation, or evangelism too. 
It is written in the Book of Mark that 
Jesus said to his disciples, “Go into all 
the world, and preach the gospel.” Ralph 
Waldo Emerson reiterated the challenge 
when he preached to the Divinity Stu- 
dents at Harvard, and told them to go 
wherever the invitations took them, or 
their own consciences led, in pulpits, in 
lecture-rooms, in houses, in fields, every- 
where, speaking the truth, and cheering 
the “fainting hearts of men with new hope 
and new revelation.” Emerson would 
rejoice in the fifty new Fellowship Units 
that we have spread across the land in 
the last two years, that in houses and 
elsewhere the truth may be spoken and 
new hope and new revelation explored. 
It is characteristic of anyone who has a 
gospel to wish to disseminate that gospel 
in the world. No man who makes a new 
discovery in the field of medicine wants 
to keep that discovery to himself. No 
astronomer who comes upon a new body 
in the heavens would withhold informa- 
tion on his findings. Those who have 
truth in the spiritual and moral realm are 
constrained to spread that truth, be it of 
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a celestial or a humanitarian variety. Of 
course we are suspicious of those who 
might be spreading or selling what they 
have for selfish reasons, but we can put 
no more credence in the faith or gen- 
erosity of those who have no sense of 
mission in the world. Our good news is 
no less good than that which Billy 
Graham preaches, or Billy Sunday used 
to preach; in fact we think that it is a 
lot better. And the urgency of our propa- 
ganda is as great as the urgency of that 
which comes out of the Kremlin. Ideas 
have to have people to advocate them 
and spread them; and our ideas will not 
prevail unless we give them more sup- 
port, and more voice, and more embodi- 
ment than other people are giving to 
other ideas. 


Not for us alone 


Our religion is not for us alone; it is 
for the whole world. Liberalism ought 
to be an evangelistic faith. It is char- 
acteristic of a healthy and dynamic 
Church that it is reaching out beyond 
itself to inspire and to inform and to re- 
deem and to serve the lives of other 
people, and that it has a compelling sense 
of mission. Without conviction, and 
without the sense of mission, no Church 
can live. Without conviction and with- 
out the sense of mission today, the 
Liberal Church cannot answer the chal- 
lenge of Communism, or develop the 
genius of Christianity or Protestantism as 
illustrated in a free faith, or promote the 
cause of universal religion. We have a 
gospel. Let us believé in that gospel, 
and let us promulgate it throughout the 
country and the four quarters of the 
globe. 

“I know thy works,” says the Book of 
Revelation, “that thou hast a name that 
thou livest, and yet art dead. Be watch- 
ful, and strengthen the things that re- 
main.” If we have adequate conviction, 
and if the spirit of evangelism can be 
kindled in our hearts — and why not? — 
then the winds of God will blow through 
our Fellowship, and we shall see his 
mighty acts done in our midst, and on 
the frontier, far beyond our midst. Con- 
viction and evangelism need not be con- 
fined to fundamentalist Christians, and 
to Catholics, and to Communists. For 
me the greatest faith in the world is the 
one that we profess, and conviction and 
evangelism are indigenous to that faith. 
Conviction and evangelism, through that 
faith, can be related to the needs of the 
world, and of all men everywhere, atid 
can be joined with freedom and with 
reason, in the spirit of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and dedicated to the Kingdom of 
God on earth. 
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The conservative Boston Herald recently featured a report on a sermon by Dr. Lup- 
ton, and the Register was prompted to ask him to prepare, from his notes, the follow- 
ing article. In addition to a long ministry (in Louisville and Cleveland), he spent 


fiwe years as an editorial-page columnist for The Cleveland Press. 


Currently in 


Waltham, Mass., he is the initiator of the Star Island Petition on Universal Religion, 
which has been extensively discussed in the Open Forum section of this magazine 


for several months. 


Shall Americans spy on one another? 


Aping police state methods of 
Fascists, Reds, will cripple democracy 


By DILWORTH LUPTON 


TO MY AMAZEMENT the hand of my anti-Nazi friend shot out with thousands of 
faithful pro-Nazi hands as Hitler went by in a parade down a Berlin boulevard. It 


was the summer of 1936. 


Later, when I asked him why, he said 
without embarrassment, “You would do it 
too if you thought one of your neighbors, 
or even some fanatic in your own family, 
might be watching and report you to the 
secret police.” That sort of spying could 
easily happen in America if we allow the 
present wave of anti-Communist hysteria 
to gain further headway. 

Such pernicious sleuthing did happen 
during colonial days. The founders of 
the United States were so sick and tired 
of snoopers, English agents, who, with 
the help of suspicious neighbors, pried 
into a man’s political beliefs, that they 
wrote into the Constitution a declaration 
of intellectual independence called the 
Bill of Rights, which would bar forever 
this most hateful form of statism. 


Man’s mind his castle 


By decreeing freedom of speech and 
press they made a man’s mind his castle. 

This legal protection of an individual’s 
thoughts against the usurpation of the 
state is one of the most momentous acts 
of faith in history. It is indeed a reli- 
gious faith, rooted in a sense of the indi- 
vidual’s dignity, and in a seemingly fan- 
tastic trust that in a climate of intellec- 
tual liberty the truth would come out on 
top, even in the presence of ideas which 
patriotic citizens considered treason. 


Where reason is left free 


In the early days of the Republic, 
when the new nation seemed so fragile, 
patriots like Jefferson expressed this faith 
in most inauspicious moments. Address- 
ing a crowd of citizens at his inaugural 
in 1801, when fear of French revolution- 
ary ideas and French might was alarm- 
ing the minds of thousands, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, the new president, said: “If there 
be any among us who wish to dissolve 
this union, or to change its republican 
form, let them stand undisturbed, as 
monuments of the safety with which 
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error of opinon may be tolerated where 
reason is left free to combat it. ... 
Would the honest patriot . . . abandon 
a government which has so far kept us 
free and firm, on the visionary fear that 
this government, the world’s best hope, 
may, by possibility, want energy to pre- 
serve itself? I trust not. I believe this, 
on the contrary, the strongest govern- 
ment on earth.” 


These words must have sounded quix- 
otic to well-meaning citizens who be- 
lieved that all menacing ideas should be 
scented out by the authorities, and ex- 
terminated like rats. 


Today many of our leaders implore us 
to forsake our forefathers’ faith in un- 
equivocal freedom. Fanatically fearful 
of Communism, they want to scrap the 
Bill of Rights and set up in some of our 
states, and in the nation itself, anti-Com- 
munist laws, like the Mundt-Nixon bill, 
that would initiate in America an internal 
spy system such as our forefathers had 
learned to loathe. 


We have been through such hysterical 
periods before. In 1798, Congress, 
aroused by the witch-hunters of the time, 
passed a Sedition Act which declared 
(present-day anti-Communist bills em- 
ploy much the same phraseology) that 
“anyone .. . exciting against them (the 
government) the hatred of the good 
people of the United States to stir up 
sedition” should be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $2000 and by imprison- 
ment not exceeding two years. 

This act was fought by men like John 
Marshall and Alexander Hamilton, but 
the hotheads won. Fortunately the act 
expired with Adams’ administration. 

Another wave of hysteria followed the 
First World War. The words, “Red Men- 
ace,” barked at us from a thousand head- 
lines, suspected radicals were snatched 
from their families and dispatched to 
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Europe “where they belonged,” = 
people inspected their cellars for “Reds 
before turning in at night. _ | 

Political hotheads shouted for a ney 
Sedition Act, but fortunately leaders lik 
Al Smith, Oliver Wendell Holme: 
Charles Evans Hughes, and others whi 
still held to Jefferson’s principles, blocket 
them from setting up boards of thought 
control. Pane: 


For several years now a group 0 
zealots have been launching a new wav 
of hysteria against the “Red Menace. 
Before me as I write are two photo 
graphs that show how to liquidate Com 
munists in several easy lessons. In one 
picture is a Hollywood star being probec 
for political heresy by J. Parnell Thoma 
of the Un-American Activities Commit 
tee. The other picture shows Senatoi 
Joseph R. McCarthy in the process o: 
ferreting out would-be spies in the State 
Department. Piercing lights . . . whir: 
ring movie cameras . . . reporters an¢ 
others with tense faces. Unsavory memo: 
ries come to my mind of Congressmat 
Dies who used the Un-American Activi 
ties Committee to promote his own politi 
cal ambitions smearing scores of Amer 
can citizens who had no opportunity te 
cross-question accusers. : 

It is reported that when Rankin wat 
asked if the Un-American Activiti 
Committee wouldn’t investigate the k 
Klux Klan he replied that the Klan w 
one of the most patriotic organizations ii 
the country, yes, suh. 

This country has gone through severa’ 
life-and-death struggles for some 166 
years without extensive public inquisi 
tions or an internal spy system similar t¢ 
that embodied in the Mundt-Nixon an¢ 

(Continued on page 53) 


In several easy lessons 


News Editor, EDWARD DARLING 


OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


_ Frederick May Eliot and the Rev. Malcolm Read Sutherland, Jr., sealing the 
nerstone of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Church, Charlottesville, Va. 


fferson Memorial cornerstone sealed 


By J. RAY SHUTE 


In April 13th last, the ceremony of seal- 
the cornerstone of the Unitarian me- 
tial church to the memory of our fellow- 
tal Thomas Jefferson was conducted in 
chapel of the University of Virginia, with 
overflow attendance, at Charlottesville, 
ginia. The Rev. Malcolm Read Suther- 
d, minister of the church, officiated in 
gnificent style, ably assisted by Rabbi 
) Lichtenberg, of the local Temple Beth 
el; Dr. S. Vernon McCasland, Professor 
Religion in the University; Regional Di- 
tor Dale DeWitt; Mr. John B. Fisher; Dr. 
Powell Davies; Dr. Henry Wilder Foote; 
K. K. Haddaway, president of the local 
listerial association; Mayor Gus Tebell 
Charlottesville; and Floyd N. House, 
airman of the Board of Trustees of the 
rch. Members were in attendance from 
ay Southern churches. Speaking in his 
t manner, Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Presi- 
itt of the American Unitarian Association, 
ered the dedicatory sermon, in fitting 
ns and with feeling. 

The ceremony was beautiful and impres- 


Charlottesville; Va. 


sive, but the significance of this ceremony 
is far-reaching in Unitarianism in the South 
and in the nation, It means, at long last, 
that we as a denomination have resolved 
to pay tribute to perhaps the ‘greatest single 
American Unitarian. The world needs to 
know that Jefferson was a Unitarian by his 
own statement. 

This church will be a shrine to those who 
love liberalism and democracy, and will be 
a stimulus to the growing Unitarianism of 
a section of the country that could well be 
the new frontier for religious liberalism — the 
South. No man in his right mind criticizes 
Thomas Jefferson and his spirit of de- 
mocracy, and most opponents of liberalism 
will be hesitant of criticizing even the lib- 
eral religion of this great American. Hence, 
this new shrine will be a beacon to thou- 
sands of liberal Southerners and an en- 
couragement to them to stand up and be 
counted amongst the religious followers of 
the patriot of Monticello. Yes, it will 
indeed be a beacon and a symbol to the 
great empire of the South, and a welcomed 


addition to the meaningful history and tradi- 
tion of a proud and lovable people. In it 
will be seen clearly the closely interwoven 
pattern of democracy within the state and 
within the church, and this will have a 
definite appeal to thousands. We have built 
well in this project, and the dividends will 
be returned to us in many different ways 
over generations in the future. 


NORTHBORO DEDICATION: The Uni- 
tarian Church of Northboro, Mass., will 
dedicate its third meeting house on May 
14 at 3 p. m., thus rounding out a dramatic 
story which started on December 1, 1945 
when the historic building, built in 1808, 
was completely destroyed by fire, on the 
day before Christmas Sunday. Since that 
time the members of this church have per- 
formed Trojan labors to restore the structure, 
which was noted as one of the finest exam- 
ples of New England architecture. The old 
landmark will be seen in a reproduction of 
its original state at the time of the dedica- 
tion. Taking part in the ceremonies are Dr. 
Charles E. Park; Dr. Frederick May Eliot; 
Rey. Dan Huntington Fenn; Rev. Frank E. 
Smith; Rev. Frederick L. Weis; Rev. Walter 
Donald Kring. From the beginning, the 
rapid growth of the church, and the work 
of rebuilding, has been sparked by the 
leadership of Andrew G. Rosenberger, who 
began his ministry in Northboro in 1944. 


IMPROVING RACE RELATIONS: Two 
hundred delegates from more than fifty- 
seven groups in the community of ic 
ford, Ill., came together recently to attend 
an audio-visual workshop on intergroup rela- 
tions under the sponsorship of the Anti- 
Defamation League and under the imme- 
diate chairmanship of Rev. Jack Mendel- 
sohn, Jr., minister of the Unitarian church 
in that city. The entire project was written 
up at length in a recent issue of Educational 
Screen in an article entitled, “The Eyes and 
Ears of Democracy.” Says the article, in 
part, “Rev. Jack Mendelsohn, Jr., an out- 
standing minister in the community, was se- 
lected as chairman of the workshop. Mr. 
Mendelsohn and his volunteer committee 
set itself the task of organizing volunteer 
telephone squads, conducting necessary 
negotiations and correspondence and all the 
other things that succeeded in bringing 
to the workshop almost two hundred 
delegates from over fifty-seven groups in 
the community. When we examined the 
list of organizations that were represented, 
we found that we had in attendance 
representatives of almost every facet of 
community life.” Films were shown, dis- 
cussions were held, a Rumor Clinic was 
conducted and a good deal of mutual under- 
standing, it was felt, was attained in this 
pioneering effort. The community project 
in mutual understanding is a continuing one. 


Al 
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Portland, MacNaughton 


win brotherhood awards 


The 1950 “Human Relations” award of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 
was awarded recently to the city of Port- 
land, Ore., and to E. B. MacNaughton, the 
moderator-designate of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

The Oregonian reported: “Portland was 
chosen, the nccyj certificate said, ‘for progress 
in developing respect and equal rights for 
persons of all groups and for giving example 
and inspiration to other communities in 
building brotherhood.” MacNaughton, intro- 
duced as ‘one of the grand men of Oregon 
and president of items too numerous to 
mention,’ was cited for his leadership in 
promoting better intergroup relations. He 
was first chairman of the Oregon chapter 
of Nccy.” 

MacNaughton, a former board chairman of 
the First Unitarian Church in Portland, is 
chairman of the First National Bank, presi- 
dent of the Oregonian Publishing Co. and 
president of Reed College. 

The same issue of The Oregonian carried 
news of the passage of a civil rights ordi- 
nance—a new amendment to the police code 
—making it “illegal for any establishment li- 
censed to serve the public to refuse facilities 
to anyone because of race, religion, color or 
national origin. Violators are subject to 
maximum penalties of $500 fine, 180 days in 
jail or both.” 

A leader in the campaign for passage of 
the amendment was Dr. Richard M. Steiner, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church. 


STARR KING FIELD WORK: In the last 
issue of the Register it was reported that 
the Oakland, Cal., Unitarian Church was 
exploring possibilities of having a student 
work with Rev. Arnold Crompton. Now 
comes news that a Starr King student is al- 
ready serving as pulpit assistant to Mr. 
Crompton, and another as advisor to the 
Young Adult Group. 


CIVIC LEADERSHIP: More than 100 out- 
standing citizens of Fort Wayne, Ind., sup- 
ported the local branch of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People in a recent presentation of Walter 
White, author, lecturer, and executive secre- 
tary of Naacp recently. Chairman of the 
meeting was Rev. Aron S. Gilmartin, min- 
ister of the Unitarian Society of Fort Wayne, 
and long an officer of the Fort Wayne branch 
of the Naacp. Following the public meeting 
in the Central High School Auditorium, a re- 
ception for Mr. White was held at Unitarian 
House. 


LIBERTY CHOOSES GROTON: The April 
issue of Liberty magazine carried a cover in 
color which was a photograph of the First 
Parish Meeting House in Groton, Mass. ( Uni- 
tarian). This was used again in a smaller 
reproduction on page 18 to illustrate an ar- 
ticle entitled “Liberty to Worship” by Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale. 
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AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION 
The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association for the 
election of the Moderator, the Treas- 


urer, the Regional Vice-Presidents 
and Directors, and for the transaction 
of other business, will be held in 
Boston, Mass., in the Arlington Street 
Church on Thursday, May 25, at 
9:30 a.m. and reconvening at 2 p.m. 


AUY SUMMER PROGRAM IN EUROPE: 
American Unitarian Youth is again prepar- 
ing to join in the European summer pro- 
gram of the International Religious Fel- 
lowship. The mr is the world organization 
for liberal religious youth. Through its 
member groups in such countries as Eng- 
land, Holland, Germany, Denmark, Canada, 
and the United States, it is planning: 
1, participation in an international youth 
camp at Wilhelmshaven, Germany, July 
1-18; 2. the 1950 Conference of the mr 
in England, July 15-22; 3. a tour by foreign 
mF visitors of Unitarian centres and youth 
groups in England, July 22-30; 4. a work- 
camp near Liverpool, England, August 1-25 
to rebuild a summer recreation camp for the 
people of Liverpool. Unitarian students 
wishing to join the avy group going over- 
seas to this program should contact avy 
headquarters immediately. Unitarian stu- 
dents and others who will be in Europe 
this summer and would like to take part in 
any of the mF program should also contact 
Auy headquarters. 


PARTIES FOR OLDSTERS: Because she 
noticed many elderly people who lacked 
money to spend on recreation half-heartedly 
visiting the public library, where she was 
employed, Mrs. G. Richard Kuch started a 
movement sponsored by the Alliance of the 
Unitarian Church at Fort Worth, Texas., 
(Rev. G. Richard Kuch) to plan parties for 
the older people, it was reported recently in 
The Fort Worth Press. At first, the news- 
paper reported, people who were invited 
were very timid and “did not seem to know 
how to enter into the spirit of a party.” How- 
ever, as the project continued, the crowds 
grew. The Unitarian women referred to 
their guests as “senior citizens,” and invita- 
tions are sent out to “many people living ‘on 
the fringes of the downtown area, where 
room rent is cheap.” The newspaper con- 
tinued: “Mrs. Walter P. Marshall of the 
Unitarian church is chairman and motivat- 
ing spirit behind the parties . . . Several of 
the men, including the pastor, also assist. 
They found one old man who hadn’t tasted 
home-made cake in four years, and another 
who hadn’t seen a movie in ten years. They 
discovered a Mrs. Annie Hightower, nearing 
80, who plays the fiddle and has turned out 
to be the life of a party . . . Unitarian people 
who serve have had much pleasure in the 
undertaking, because they have discovered 
that many of these older people are un- 
wanted, unknown, and unable to make enter- 
tainment for themselves.” 


Signal honor to Dr. Hitches 
as he leaves New England 


Harvard University has honored D; 
Herbert Hitchen in asking him to record i 
the Harvard Vocarium Series of reading 
from the Bible. Other records in the serie 
on the Bible were made by J. Hutchinso 
Cockburn, Charles Townsend Copeland, an 
our own Samuel A. Eliot. | 


Dr. Hitchen has chosen the followin; 
selections from The Soul of the Bible. “Th 
Rebuilding of the Wall,” “The oe 
Sacrifice,” “The Temptation of Jesus,” “ 
Decisive Hour of Jesus.” The record i 
double-faced, twelve-inch, and can be player 
on any Victrola or record player. Thi 
price. is $2.10. It is available at 25 Beacoy 
Street, or may be ordered from the Harvar 
College Library. 


Unitarianism is honored in the makin, 
of this record by Professor Frederick C 
Packard, for a copy will be placed not onl} 
in the Library of Congress, but the recorc 
will go to colleges and libraries in thi 
country and elsewhere that have recor 
libraries. 


COPE FOR ISRAEL: Because of the fine 
relationship between Dr. J. Raymond Cope 
minister of the Unitarian church in Berke 
ley, Cal. and the Jewish community, Dr 
Cope was chosen as one of a group of min. 
isters to be sent by airplane for an 18-day 
tour of Israel under the leadership of the 
American Christian Palestine Committee. A 
letter signed by 18 leaders of the Jewisk 
community in Berkeley raised most of the 
money. The letter, addressed to Jewish 
citizens, urged: “We believe this does con- 
cern you because, as a member of this Jew: 
ish Community, you have benefited directly 
and indirectly by the consecrated service of 
our friend, Dr. J. Raymond Cope, pastor of 
the First Unitarian Church in Berkeley. His 
pulpit has constantly echoed with positive 
messages concerning the Jews, the State of 
Israel and all such matters which help to 
uphold the position and honor of our people. 
His stand on all issues of civic, national and 
international concern which touch on group 
relationships has been one of progressive 
thought. Through his influence the First 
Unitarian Church has served as host te 
many Jewish organizations both for regular 
meetings and for special affairs. Without 
his participation and that of his church, the 
welfare of the Jewish community in Berke- 
ley would have suffered... . ” The Pales- 
tine Committee in New York under-wrot 
$100 of the expenses; the total ticket 
New York and back from Israel was $990. 
Dr. Cope’s travel to New York and back wai 
covered by members of his own church 
supplied funds voluntarily without any 
peal being issued. . . . Upon his return, 
Cope addressed all the combined Jewisl 
groups in his home city and many others | 

the Coast in behalf of the United Jewi 
Appeal, as a gesture of gratitude. .. . 
the return trip from New York, Dr. Coj 
spoke to civic groups and student gatherir 
in Utah. The Register hopes to carry a pt 
sonal report of Dr. Cope’s experienct 
shortly. ‘ 


ILDREN’S CHURCH: About once a 
some reporter discovers that there is a 
ildren’s Church connected with the Mil- 
, Mass. Unitarian Church (Rev. Vivian 
omeroy), and writes an interesting feature 
ory about it. The latest paper to publish 
ch a full page feature, complete with 
otographs, was the Worcester Sunday 
‘elegram. Said the article: “The parish 
yas formed in 1678 and the present edifice 
vas erected in 1787. The idea for the 
ttle church, officially known as ‘the chil- 
ten’s church,’ started in 1937 with the late 
yife of the pastor, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
More than 80 children attend their own 
ervices while their parents worship in the 
wrger edifice.” As the article pointed out, 
his is by no means a Sunday School-—it is a 
sligious worship service conducted from 
tart to finish by the children, under the 
irection of Mrs. Albert Stonestreet. 


.FFECTIVE PROMOTION: The pattern 
f church promotion in Oklahoma City 
Rev. Frank O. Holmes) has been notably 
uccessful. In its simplest terms it appears 
ke this: first, the church discovered a per- 
on able and happy to accept the responsi- 
ility for church promotion. (He is John 
latt of the Daily Oklahoman). Second, 
Ar. Blatt and the minister work closely 
ogether in lining up interesting and urgent 
ewspaper advertisements which appear 
egularly. Third, the minister, in his an- 
ouncements and in his regular order of 
ervice, invites visitors to sign the guest 
ook—and during 1949, more than 300 
ew names were listed. Many of them 
ave now become members. Fourth, to 
ach visitor who signs his name and ad- 
ress, a copy of the weekly newsletter goes 
wr a four-week period, at the end of which 
card is sent asking whether he wishes 
lis mailing to continue. Oklahoma City 
nds that a combination of continuing pub- 
¢ information about Unitarianism, com- 
ined with satisfying Sunday sermons by 
1e minister, leads to steady growth of the 
burch, 


EW LECTURE SERIES: A series of Sun- 
ay morning lectures, sponsored by the Studv 
lass of the First Unitarian Church of Los 
ngeles (Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman) has 
sen offered during January, February. 
larch and April. Speakers include Mrs. 
aeta Dunbar with colored pictures of the 
ew South; Paul Brodsky, Child Psychol- 
fist; Dr. J. F. Brown, Consulting Psychol- 
sist; June Hirschman of the United Defense 
ommittee; Dr. John Crown, Professor of 
lusic; Jeff Corey, star of Home of the 
rave and David Clark of the new film 
mta Fe, in a dramatization of the Lincoln- 
ouglas Debate; Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
ithor of the Beacon Press book, Confessions 
‘an Agnostic Clergyman; Dr. Orren Lloyd- 
mes, on Censorship; Josiah R. Bartlett, Dean 
‘Starr King School of the Ministry; Dr. Paul 
win, Professor of Religious Education; 
harles W. Eliot, m, former Executive Di- 
ctor, National Resources Planning Board; 
tr. Leo J. Selwyn; Beatrice Griffith, author 


Me; Dr. J. L. Rude, Consulting 
) ; and Dr. Floyd Ross, Professor of 


& 


mews 


tap isccemenncteeon 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY: In honor of his fortieth year of service as minister of 
the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, Dr. John Howland Lathrop was presented with 
a large cake baked for the minister by Jesse G. Baugh, a member of the church, and 
Dr. Lathrop did the honors during a coffee hour after church services. Letters and 
telegrams from all parts of the country poured in on Dr. Lathrop, and most of the 
New York and neighborhood papers took due notice of the occasion. -(Photo cour- 
tesy, Brooklyn Daily Eagle) 


RACE RELATIONS: The annual observa- 
tion of Race Relations Sunday took place 
recently in the Flatbush Unitarian church of 
Brooklyn (Rev. Karl M. Chworowsky) with 
a special service at which Edward D. Smith- 
Green, member of the Board of Trustees, 
preached the sermon, assisted by -his son. 
Mr. Smith-Green, a native of British Guiana, 
is well known as a lecturer on racial themes 
. . . . Mr. Chworowsky also offered his an- 
nual arrangement of a program of music, 
literature and sociability at the annual Fel- 
lowship Dinner of the Brooklyn Division of 
the Protestant Council, which was held this 
year at the Concord Baptist Church, when 
white and colored ministers as well as the 
rabbis of Brooklyn and their wives joined 
in a new venture of brotherhood in a series 
which was initiated three years ago by Mr. 
Chworowsky. 


ENGLISH EXCHANGE: Rev. Rowland 
Gray-Smith, who has been serving the New 
North Church of Hingham, Mass., has ar- 
ranged an exchange with Rev. George W. 
Parkinson, minister of the Free Christian 
Church at Doncaster, England. Mr. Gray- 
Smith reported, in a recent church news- 
letter: “Mr. Parkinson, in addition to being 
the minister of a thriving church, lectured 
1600 times to the armed forces on interna- 
tional affairs. He is also lecturer at Shef- 
field University on Comparative Religion, 
Literature and the Drama. He has never 
been to America. The arrangement is for 
us to exchange living quarters, salaries, cars, 
libraries, etc.—but to keep our own wives. 
We are planning for 1951, from April to 
August inclusive.” 


UNITARIAN INVESTIGATOR: Albert K. 
Herling, formerly student minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Natick, Mass., who left 
that post to accept the duties of Research 
Director for the Committee to Investigate 
Forced Labor, has recently been named con- 
sultant to the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations, representing the In- 
ternational League for the Rights of Man. 
Mr. Herling is preparing and will shortly 
deliver a 150,000-word report to the United 
Nations on the subject of slave labor in all 
parts of the world. 


HIGH COST OF LIVING: Bitterly com- 
plaining that prices were rising out of all 
proportion to salary, and that “ninety pounds 
in 1753 was more than equal to 120 pounds 
in 1762,” Rev. Amos Adams, minister of the 
First Parish in Roxbury (Unitarian) wrote a 
letter to his parishioners asking for an ad- 
vance on his salary “so that I may be freed 
from debt and my mind freed too from anx- 
iety.” The letter, written in 1762, was re- 
cently discovered, according to The Boston 
Post, in a chest of drawers given to the 
Morgan Memorial. The original was pre- 
sented by that organization to Rev. Roy B. 
Wintersteen, present minister of the church. 


SPEAKING TOUR: Rev. John Nicholls 
Booth, Minister of the First Church in Bel- 
mont (Unitarian) recently addressed large 
audiences in New York, Philadelphia, Mid- 
dleburg, Virginia, Richmond and Palm 
Beach. Mr. Booth is in frequent demand 
as a speaker on liberal religion, psychology. 
psychiatry, and allied topics. 
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Resolutions for Annual Meeting, 1950 


The full text of all resolutions received by 
the Business Committee prior to March 25, 


1, OPPOSING ENCROACHMENTS ON 
THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH 
AND STATE 

WHEREAS: There have been widespread 

efforts in support of providing various pub- 

lic services for children of private schools, 
many of them of sectarian character, and 

WHEREAS: We are concerned with the 

growing encroachments on the American 

principle of the separation of church and 
state, and 


WHEREAS: It is important not to let sec- 
tarian strife stand in the way of just social 
and medical assistance to children, 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That food and 
health services supported’ by public money 
should be considered non-sectarian in char- 
acter, and should be available to all children 
whether attending private or public schools. 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That to use pub- 
lic funds for text books, transportation of 
pupils, teachers’ salaries and other matters 
directly connected with school functions so 
as to benefit sectarian schools and the pupils 
attending them would violate the constitu- 
tional principle of the separation of church 
and state, and should be strongly opposed. 
Submitted hy the Social Relations Commit- 
tee of the First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. 


2. OPPOSING THE MUNDT-FERGU- 
SON BILL 

WHEREAS: Unitarians have traditionally op- 
posed interference with freedom of opinion, 
BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association shall oppose 
Senate Bill S 2311, the Mundt-Ferguson Bill, 
so-called, and all similar legislation penaliz- 
ing free thought or opinion. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the officers 
of the American Unitarian Association be 
instructed to express this opposition on 
appropriate occasions in whatever manner 
they deem most effective. 

Submitted by the Social Relations Commit- 
tee of the First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. 


3. PROPOSED RESOLUTION ON CIVIL 
DISOBEDIENCE 

WHEREAS: Without acts of disobedience 
neither the free churches of modern times 
nor our free American commonwealth would 
have come into being, and 

WHEREAS: Even in a democratic society 
laws are occasionally framed, embodying 
limited concepts of the sanctity of human 
personality, in such areas as:. war and mili- 
tary preparation, the relations between races 
and creeds, the responsibility of parents to 
counsel their children, the responsibility of 
ministers to counsel their parishioners, and 
the duty of physicians to prescribe for their 
patients, and 


WHEREAS: Such laws, whether national, 
state, or local, may require the religious man 
to violate his moral integrity, abandoning his 
allegiance to the ideal of the church uni- 
versal and the universal community, and 
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in accordance with the By-laws of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


WHEREAS: This religious devotion must 
stand forever in judgment upon the de- 
mands of any lesser community, of race, 
sect, class or nation, and 


WHEREAS: Responsible civil disobedience 
seeks not to promote lawlessness, but to 
stimulate the evolution of higher law, 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association, assembled 
in its 125th Annual Meeting reaffirms its 
traditional confidence in American demo- 
cratic processes, and urges at all times crea- 
tive participation in the American system of 
justice under law, but recognizes that pend- 
ing the improvement of laws, situations may 
arise even in a fundamentally just and demo- 
cratic community, which may leave the re- 
ligious individual no alternative consistent 
with conscience except responsible civil dis- 
obedience, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That this liberal 
fellowship, without necessarily endorsing 
particular acts of civil disobedience, affirms 
an unbreakable accord of spirit with those 
who follow the dictates of conscience. 
Submitted by Walter Royal Jones, Jr., Nor- 
man D. Fletcher, John Haynes Holmes, 
Ethelred Brown, James M. Hutchinson, 
Homer Lewis Sheffer, John Howland 
Lathrop. 


4, IN SUPPORT OF THE HEALTH 
AND MEDICAL CARE PLAN 


WHEREAS: Productive citizenship depends 
on good health, and ’ 
WHEREAS: A national health and medical 


care program could significantly raise the 
standard of health of the people of this 
country 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the American Uni- 
tarian Association support the health and 
medical care plan advocated by the Presi- 
dent, and recommend that Congress enact 
appropriate legislation to carry this program 
into effect. 

Submitted by the Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice of the First Unitarian Society of Sacra- 
mento, California. 


5. IN SUPPORT OF THE BRANNAN 
PLAN 

WHEREAS: The economy of the nation is 

determined in a significant measure by the 

welfare’ of the farmers, and 

WHEREAS: Present legislation has caused 

wanton waste of food in the process of main- 

taining farm income, and 

WHEREAS: There are large numbers of 

people who are inadequately fed even while 

food is wasted, 


NOW BE IT RESOLVED: That the American 
Unitarian Association support the Brannan 
plan for lowering food costs, preventing 
waste and maintaining farm income. 
Submitted by the Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice of the First Unitarian Society of Sacra- 
mento, California. 


6. IN SUPPORT OF THE OBJECTI\ 
OF THE HOOVER COMMISSI 
WHEREAS: The welfare of democra 
quires that government be efficiently a 
istered, and ; 
WHEREAS: The recommendations of 
Hoover Commission point the way tow 
more efficient administration of our gov 
ment, 
BE IT RESOLVED: That the American 1 
tarian Association support the objectives ¢ 
lined in the Hoover Commission reports | 
recommend that Congress enact appropr 
legislation to carry them out. 
Submitted by the Fellowship for Social | 
tice of the First Unitarian Society of Sat 
mento, California. 


7. AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PRE 
DENT 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the American 1 

tarian Association write the President of 

United States an open letter expressing 


following sentiments: 


Dear Mr. President: 

Unitarians throughout the United Ste 
share the apprehension expressed to you 
eminent scientists, church groups and ot 
patriotic citizens, since your decision to f 
duce a hydrogen bomb. We believe v 
these men of good will that there can be 
security for any nation through a mad r 
for arms superiority. Therefore we respé 
fully urge that your administration mi 
fresh explorations, preferably through © 
agency of the United Nations, looking 
ward an end to the cold war. 

Submitted by the Fellowship for Social J 
tice of the First Unitarian Society of Sac 
mento, California. 


8. RESOLUTION ON THE SEPAF 
TION OF CHURCH AND. STA 
ON PAGE 181 OF THE NATION. 
YEARBOOK TO BE REPEAT] 
WITH THE FOLLOWING ID! 
TO BE ADDED: . 
Provided, however, that the Associat 
supports the passage of legislation by 1 
United States Congress providing for pi 
ment of subsidies to the states unable 
reach the national average in school suppt 
said money to be used for public schools a 
only public schools. 
Submitted by the Forum of the First U 
tarian Church of St. Louis. 


9. RESOLUTION CONCERNIN 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
WHEREAS: It has been observed that thi 
are many people who, like Abraham Linco 
never joined a church because they c¢ 
not honestly say they subscribe to the ere 
of other religious bodies. Now, therefor 
BE IT. RESOLVED: That this forum req 
the appointment of a national commis 
empowered to work out a series of twe 
advertisements ‘to be used in pe 


to these persons. That on the first Su 
of each month, when these advertisem 
appear, each local church be urged t 
advantage of these advertisements whi 
call attention to the fact that there | 

church which they may join by providi 
special exercises such as sermons, 


Resolutions 


yublic forums where information is available 


erning Unitarian Fellowship. Special 
tention should be given to college 
tudents, in such a program. 
submitted by the Forum of the First Uni- 
arian Church of St. Louis. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR STUDY 
OF SOCIAL NEEDS 

WHEREAS: ‘Traditional Unitarian idealism 
ncludes concern for the welfare of mankind 
is a whole along with the necessary free- 
lom of the individual for creative growth, 
md that their effective balance is essential 
ete development in our world, 
E It RESOLVED: That the American Uni- 
arian Association in Annual Meeting as- 
mmbled recommend to our churches for 
950-51 a study of social needs requiring 
fovernment regulations and their effect on 
ersonal freedoms. 


IE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: ‘That we study 
md define such terms as welfare state, Com- 
unist, Red, Socialist, Liberal, etc., to com- 
at their misuse which inevitably obscures 
onsideration of basic human rights. 
ubmitted by the Contemporary Affairs Club 
the First Congregational Church, Uni- 
arian, of Providence, Rhode Island. 
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1. CONCERNING THE DEPARTMENT 
¢ OF ADULT EDUCATION — A. 
VHEREAS: Unitarians recognize that the 
ocial, economic and political changes now 
n progress throughout the world are of rev- 
lutionary nature; and 

VHEREAS: Unitarians consider that develop- 
nent of the dignity and integrity of the in- 
lividual is a matter of initial importance to 
nankind; and 

VHEREAS: Unitarians believe that a prin- 
ipal objective of the current “revolution” 
hould be to increase the total of human 
velfare without sacrificing the independence 
nd self-reliance of the individual; and 
VHEREAS: Unitarians, affirming their dis- 
ipleship to advancing truth, now find the 
ruths in the present situation elusive and 
he facts disputed; 

B 

HEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
tmerican Unitarian Association, assembled 
n its 125th Annual Meeting, specifically 
Ssign to its Department of Adult Educa- 
on the task of preparing such literature as 
a its opinion may be desirable properly to 
form our churches on the basic issues in- 
olved in the various social, economic and 
al movements, to the end that all Uni- 
Churches, the Unitarian Women’s 


ly, through study and discussion, formu- 
ate their opinions on such subjects, free of 
judice.and political bias, and thus create 
vital, liberalizing influence for the im- 
ovement of the welfare of all peoples. 
itted by Members of the Men’s Club 
Church, Montclair, N. J. 


OF ADULT EDUCATION-B. 
LvED: That the Department of Adult 


Education of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation recognize the social and economic 
changes which are in progress throughout 
the world and which have and will continue 
to confront our own nation; that the De- 
partment of Adult Education be instructed 
to prepare such literature as in its opinion 
may be necessary properly to inform our 
churches of the basic issues involved in these 
movements to the end that all Unitarian 
churches and particularly the chapters of the 
Women’s Alliance and the Laymen’s League 
may, through study and discussion, formu- 
late their opinions on such subjects, free of 
prejudices and political bias, and thus create 
a vital and liberalizing influence for the im- 
provement of the welfare and living condi- 
tions of all our people. 

Submitted by Members of the Men’s Club of 
Unity Church, Montclair, New Jersey. 


13. FREEDOM OF RELIGIOUS EX- 
PRESSION 

WHEREAS: On Easter Sunday, April 17, 
1949, Kenneth L. Patton was prevented from 
delivering his sermon over Radio Station 
WLAw in Lawrence, Massachusetts, on the 
grounds that his sermon was “not in the 
public interest”; and 

WHEREAS: The resultant suit brought against 
the radio station in the United States Dis- 
trict Court by the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention was dismissed by Judge Ford on 
the grounds that the plaintiff does not have 
an enforceable right to make the broadcast 
under the Federal Communications Act and 
that the constitutional protections of free ex- 
pression would not apply to the decisions of 
private corporations such as broadcasting 
companies; and 

WHEREAS: Radio broadcasting companies 


‘cannot in fairness be considered to be wholly 


private since they are granted a monopoly of 
scarce broadcasting frequencies by federal 
law; and 

wuereas: This situation raises far-reaching 
dangers of censorship by private companies 
and pressure groups and threatens the free 
and friendly expression of differing religious 
views, which expression we hold to be 
clearly in the public interest; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, assembled in its 
125th Annual Meeting, reaffirms its actions at 
its 124th Annual Meeting in deploring inter- 
ference with the free expression of religious 
views and in vigorously protesting this 
action of Radio Station wLaw; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the dele- 
gates here assembled record their desire for 
continuing cooperation between the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention on_ this 
issue as occasion may arise. 

Submitted by Members of the Advisory 
Committee of the Department of Adult Edu- 
cation and officers of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice: Albert K. Herling, 
President; Mr. Emory M. Foster, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Robert Lawson, Secretary; Rev. 
James M. Hutchinson, Treasurer; and Rev. 
Donald Harrington, Member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of uFsy. 
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14. FULL USE OF THE SELECTIVE 
SERVICE ACT 
WHEREAS: The Selective Service Act of 
1948 exempts from training and service 
thereunder students preparing for the minis- 
try under the direction of recognized 
churches or religious organizations, who are 
satisfactorily pursuing full-time courses of 
instructions in recognized theological or 
divinity schools, or who are satisfactorily 
pursuing full-time courses of instruction 
leading to their entrance into recognized 
theological or divinity schools in which they 
have been pre-enrolled; and 
WHEREAS: The national welfare requires 
the continued existence in times of war, as 
well as in peace of the American Unitarian 
Association and other religious institutions 
dedicated to the improvement of society; 
and 
WHEREAS: Students for the ministry in all 
stages of preparation represent an important 
and integral part of the Association; and 
WHEREAS: The Fellowship Committee of 
the Association either has or can create fa- 
cilities and resources whereby a distinction 
may be made between bona fide candidates 
for the Unitarian Ministry and others who 
either are not qualified or seek the Uni- 
tarian Ministry as a possible shelter from the 
provisions of The Selective Service Act of 
1948, 
BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association assembled in its 
125th Annual Meeting instruct the Fellow- 
ship Committee to encourage and support 
the full use of the provisions of the Selective 
Service Act by Theological Students and 
Ministers. 


Submitted by Arthur R. Graham, Yonkers, 
N. Y.; Robert L. Spaulding, Yonkers, New 
York; Frederick P. Kimball, Tarrytown, New 
York; Homer L. Sheffer, Ridgewood, New 
Jersey. 


15. A PRESIDENTIAL COMMITTEE 
TO INVESTIGATE LOYALTY IN- 
VESTIGATIONS 

WHEREAS: One of the truly non-expendable 

foundation stones of a democratic society is 

freedom of speech and thought, and; _ 

WHEREAS: The freedoms and reputations 

of conscientious citizens are being danger- 

ously impaired by irresponsible public ac- 
cusations without the right of defense 
through due process of law, and; 


WHEREAS: It was demonstrated by the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights in 
1947 that an objective presentation of facts 
can be effective in mobilizing public opinion 
for the removal of society evils; 


BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association urge the 
President of the United States to create im- 
mediately a non-partisan committee of dis- 
tinguished citizens with responsibility for 
studying the present procedures of Congress, 
of the President’s Loyalty Boards and of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in investi- 
gating the loyalty of citizens, and recom- 
mending improved procedures which would 
offer adequate protection of the government 
from agents of foreign powers while protect- 
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ing the freedoms and reputations of innocent 
persons. 

Submitted by The Adult Education and 
Social Action Committee of the Unitarian 
Church of Evanston, Illinois. 


16. ESTABLISHMENT OF A UNITA- 
RIAN COMMISSION TO STUDY 
THE CONTROL AND LIMITA- 
TION OF ATOMIC AND TRADI- 
TIONAL ARMAMENTS 
WHEREAS: The greatest single threat to the 
welfare of all peoples is the unlimited pro- 
duction of atomic and traditional armaments, 
and; 
WHEREAS: No acceptable plan for the limi- 
tation and control of such armaments now 
exists, and; 
WHEREAS: Organized religion has an obli- 
gation to bring its insights and ethical prin- 
ciples to bear on such pressing problems of 
society, and; 
WHEREAS: There is evidence that objective 
studies by church bodies can be effective in 
mobilizing public opinion; 
BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association, assembled 
in its 125th Annual Meeting, urges its Board 
of Directors to establish a Unitarian Com- 
mission for the Study of the Limitation and 
Control of Atomic and Traditional Arma- 
ments; that this Commission be composed of 
not more than twenty-five outstanding Uni- 
tarians in government, physical science, 
social science, the ministry and other fields 
of endeavor bearing on the problem; and 
that this Commission be charged with re- 
porting its findings and recommendations 
at or before the next annual meeting. 


Submitted by the Adult Education and 
Social Action Committee of the Unitarian 
Church of Evanston, Illinois. 


17. BROADCASTS OF UNITED NaA- 
TIONS AND CONGRESS 

WHEREAS: An informed citizenry is essen- 
tial to the intelligent discharging of respon- 
sibility in a democracy; 

WHEREAS: It has become imperative that 
society utilize fully the contributions of a 
scientific age not only for its material wel- 
fare but also for moral and educational ends; 
BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association at its 125th 
Annual Meeting urges the Government of 
the United States to make available to all 
people of the nation, by direct broadcast or 
transcription over radio or television, the 
complete sessions of the Congress of the 
United States, as well as of the United 
Nations, 


Submitted by the Adult Education and 
Social Action Committee of the Unitarian 
Church of Evanston, Illinois. 


18. NATIONAL LEGISLATION FOR 
MIDDLE - INCOME COOPERA- 
TIVE HOUSING : 
WHEREAS: It is the obligation of our de- 
mocracy to provide each family with housing 
of sound standards of design, construction, 
livability, and size for adequate family life 
in well-planned, integrated residential neigh- 
borhoods; 
WHEREAS: Millions of families with middle- 
incomes in the United States are now largely 
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unable to secure such adequate housing since that federal funds should not be used j 


their incomes are too large for public hous- 
ing and too small to compete successfully in 
the market for high-cost housing; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: ‘That the 
American Unitarian Association at its 125th 
Annual Meeting endorse federal legislation 
by which families within the estimated mid- 
dle one-third of income may obtain ade- 
quate housing through government help by 
the creation of (1) a Cooperatives Housing 
Administration to furnish technical and other 
assistance to local housing cooperative; and 
(2) a National Mortgage Corporation for 
Housing Co-operative to make available 
financial assistance at low rates of interest to 
local housing cooperatives which will pro- 


mote economies in finance, construction, and. 
maintenance, and facilitate the investment: 


of private capital by fully guaranteeing co- 
operative housing mortgages. 


Submitted by the Adult Education and 
Social Action Committee of the Unitarian 
Church of Evanston, Illinois. 


19. THE McMAHON PROPOSAL 
WHEREAS: President Truman has given 
orders for the United States to build the 
hydrogen bomb; 

WHEREAS: The United States possesses no 
monopoly on the hydrogen bomb idea and it 
is estimated an H-bomb war may incinerate 
fifty million people in the space of minutes; 
WHEREAS: ‘This is a time for soul-searching, 
for nation-wide and world-wide debate, and 
for the launching and maintaining of that 
moral crusade for peace which alone can 
save mankind from destruction by deliver- 
able quantities of chunks of the sun; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association at its 125th 
Annual Meeting endorses and urges Con- 
gress to adopt the proposal, originally made 
by Senator Brian McMahon, that the United 
States spend $10 billion yearly for five years 
to aid economically all countries, including 
Russia, such aid to be administered through 
the United Nations and conditioned on: one, 
a general acceptance of an effective program 
for international control of atomic energy; 
and two, an agreement by all countries, en- 
forced through inspection, that two-thirds 
of their -present spending upon armaments 
be devoted toward constructive ends. 


Submitted by the Adult Education and 
Social Action Committee of the Unitarian 
Church of Evanston, Illinois. 


20. FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 
WHEREAS: Equality of opportunity for edu- 
cation is basic to our democratic way of life 
and essential to the full development of the 
nation’s human resources; and, 

WHEREAS: Equality of educational oppor- 
tunity cannot be achieved unless federal 
funds are made available to the less wealthy 
states; and, 


WHEREAS: Basic justice requires that such 
federal funds be distributed in such a way 
as to equalize educational opportunity for 
all groups in the population; and, 

WHEREAS: In keeping with our traditional 
separation of church and state, it is essential 


support sectarian institutions; | 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That th 
American Unitarian Association at its 125th 
Annual Meeting urge upon the Congress of 
the United States the passage of legislation 
which will grant substantial financial aid to 
public tax-supported schools on such terms 
as will result in equalizing the educational 
opportunities of the youth of all states and 
all elements of the population; and on such 
terms as will leave the schools free of all 
federal interference with the freedom of 
teaching and local automony except for the 
maintenance of standards. 


Submitted by the Adult Education and 
Social Action Committee of the Unitarian 
Church of Evanston, Illinois. 


21. AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
WITH REGARD TO _ RUSSIA, 
CHINA AND THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS 

WHEREAS: War with Russia is not inevit- 
able and the American and Soviet system 
can co-exist without armed conflict; y 
WHEREAS: The current policies of the gov- 
ernments of both the Soviet Union and the 
United States are in danger of leading to 
war and this danger is increased by the cam- 
paign of misrepresentation, fear, and hatred 
promoted by many sections of the press, 
radio, and motion pictures, and by certain 
religious groups; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 

American Unitarian Association at its 125th 

Annual Meeting call upon President Truman 

and the State Department to initiate open, 

direct negotiations with the government of 

Soviet Russia at the top level as a prelude 

to agreements through the United Nations 

to: one, break down the barriers of East- 

West trade; two, create effective peace 

treaties with Germany and Japan; three, 

effect international control and limitation of 
both traditional and atomic armaments; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the United 

States, in order to facilitate the work of the 

United Nations, should recognize the de 

facto government of China; 

BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED: That the United 

States should work through the United Na- 

tions and seek its development into a world 

federation, open to all nations, based upon 
law sustained by protective force. 


Adopted by the Chicago Area Liberal Minis- 
ters’ Association and submitted by the fol- 
lowing members: Helgi Borgford, David 
Cole, William Hammond, Lewis McGee, 
Homer A. Jack, William J. Arms, RB 
Hilton. 


22. CONTROL OF THE HYDRO 
BOMB 

Since the United States has approved th 
manufacture of the hydrogen bomb, BE 1 
RESOLVED that the United States Governmen 
be urged to make it known unequivocally t 
all peoples of the world that this bomb she 
never be used to pose the threat of war 0 
violence of any kind, and furthermore thi 
this bomb shall absolutely never be used @ 
cept in the case of an attack upon the Uni 
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bi 
tes or any of its allies by an enemy using 
» hydrogen bomb or a weapon of similar 
tructiveness. 


| If FURTHER RESOLVED: That every pos- 
le means be prosecuted to insure effec- 
control of any atomic energy which may 
/used among any or all nations of the 
id for purposes of war and destruction, 
d that definite and positive steps be taken 
bring this control about by means of an 
ective United Nations. 


bmitted by the Unitarian Fellowship of 
sbbock, Texas. 


. A POSSIBLE RESOLUTION FOR 

5 THE AUA REGARDING THE 
UTILIZING OF SURPLUS FOOD 
IN THE POSSESSION OF THE 

GOVERNMENT 

ZEREAS: After two world wars the peoples 

the world have been brought to an un- 

ecedented condition of suffering, want and 

prehension for what the morrow may 

ing upon them, 

1 WHEREAS: There is a widely prevalent 
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conviction that the only hope for a solution 
of the present predicament and the coming 
of better world conditions is to be found in 
the teaching and spirit of Jesus, 

AND WHEREAS: It is a fundamental teach- 
ing of Jesus that we should love our fellow- 
men as ourselves, and therefore those who 
have abundance are under obligation to God 
for utilizing what they have as His stewards 
for those who are in need, 

AND WHEREAS: There is in the world at 
present an appalling amount of hunger and 
suffering, 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: By the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, in annual meeting 
assembled, that the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States be petitioned to 
take such measures as are necessary to in- 
sure that all surplus food now or later in the 
possession of the federal government or any 
of its departments shall be given or sold to 
those in need to be used only as food, 
whether in this country or in other parts of 
the world. 


Submitted by Rev. Franklin Zeiger, Mel- 
rose, Mass. 
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24, A RESOLUTION TO PUT FIRST 
THINGS FIRST 
BE IT RESOLVED: That at its 125th Annual 
Meeting the American Unitarian Association 
calls upon the churches to rededicate their 
strength and resources to the fundamental 
purpose of extending the influence of liberal 
religion; and that the delegates here present, 
representing the body of our churches, 
pledge themselves during the year now be- 
ginning to center attention upon the follow- 
ing specific objectives: 
1, A renewed emphasis upon the practice of 
regular attendance at the services of worship 
in our churches as the first obligation of 
church members, that we may deepen the 
spiritual life of our fellowship, and enlarge 
the witness of Unitarianism to the basic 
truths of religion; 
2. An energetic campaign to enlist in the 
ranks of the Unitarian ministry the ablest 
and most consecrated youth of our house- 
hold of faith, that we may maintain the 
tradition of spiritual leadership which has 
been the glory of Unitarianism from its be- 
ginning, and prepare our fellowship to take 
full advantage of the great opportunities for 
expansion lying just ahead. 
Submitted by the President of the Associa- 
tion. 


NITARIAN LEADERSHIP: Dr. Jean’ S. 
Iton, Medical Director at Oak Ridge Na- 
mal Laboratory and a member of the Uni- 
jan church of Oak Ridge (Rev. Paul 
anklin Bliss), recently led a panel on 
tal health sponsored by the Oak Ridge 
elfare Council. Dr. Felton is a specialist 
industrial psychology, and he pointed out 
at mental anxiety “takes the form of pro- 
ged absenteeism, repeated dispensary 
its, increased labor turnover, difficulties in 
tting along with fellow employees, in- 
sased injuries and lowered production,” 
cording to a feature article in The Oak- 
ger. He discussed the role of preventive 
ychiatry in helping the poorly adjusted in- 
fidual to make his contribution to his 
nily welfare, to industry and to society 
ich greater. 


INDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY: The nomi- 

tions for officers and directors of the Uni- 

ian Sunday School Society for 1950-51 

» as follows: 

gsident, Rev. Robert C. Withington, Bille- 

rica, Massachusetts; 

erk-Treasurer, Mrs. Elinor C. Heddon, 

Boston, Massachusetts; 

rectors: Rev. Clayton B. Hale, Boston, 

, Massachusetts; 

: Rey. Addison E. Steeves, Ded- 

‘ ham, Massachusetts. 

{ Mrs. Jost Michelsen, Winchester, 

% Massachusetts. 

ae by Rev. John N. Booth, Chair- 
Nominating Committee, Mrs. Dilworth 

= Rev. L. Wendell Hughes. 


NICE FROM THE SOUTHWEST: A 
ef report from Houston (Rev. Horace F. 
. ) states laconically: “We have fif- 


new members to date, and our mailing 
is growing by leaps and bounds. Our 
g campaign is scheduled to start the 


WAYS MEET: Presenting a dialogue 
sermon on the subject “The Meeting of 
the Ways,” to dramatize the history, 
foundation and growth of Universalist 
and Unitarian denominations, are Rev. 
LeRoy Congdon of the Universalist 
church of Litchfield, Illinois and Rev. 
Thaddeus B. Clark of the Unitarian 
church in St. Louis. The day the joint 
sermon was presented, the St. Louis 
church voted unanimously to favor au- 
thorization of plans for a merger of the 
two denominations. 


INVOCATION SET TO MUSIC: An invo- 
cation delivered by Rev. Stephen H. Fritch- 
man of the First Unitarian Church of Los 
Angeles on Charter Day at the University of 
California has been set to music as an an- 
them by Dr. Henry Leland Clarke, Professor 
of Music at U.C.L.A. and the son of Rev. 
Ward Clarke, a Unitarian minister. 


UNITARIAN ON TELEVISION: Recently 
Rey. Karl M. Chworowsky, Minister of the 
Flatbush Unitarian Church, was one of a 
team of two defending euthanasia on the 
Dumont Television program in New York 
City. The question before the house in a 
series under the general title of “Court of 
Current Issues,” was “Should We Legalize 
Mercy Killing?” Mr. Chworowsky was joined 
by Mrs. F. Robertson Jones, executive vice- 
president of the Euthanasia Society of 
America, Inc. This was Mr. Chworowsky’s 
second television experience. 


PUBLIC SERVICE: Two copies of Paul 
Blanshard’s book, American Freedom and 
Catholic Power were donated to the Hollis, 
N. Y., Public Library by the Hollis Uni- 
tarian Church because, as Mrs. Jeanne M. 
Zipp, Literature Chairman, pointed out, “The 
Library was only allowed one copy, and 
they have such a waiting list for it they 
said they would be glad of the donation.” 


ADD RADIO: Beginning in the middle of 
March, Rev. I. J. Domas, minister of the 
Unitarian church in Erie, Pa., conducted a 
radio program over Station wikx. The pro- 
gram is 15 minutes long and goes on the 
air at 6:30 p. m. under the title “The Voice 
of Unitarianism.” Being heard on Wednes- 
day, the program presents a taste of next 
Sunday’s sermon. A recent title was “Patrick 
Be Praised.” The series is scheduled to 
run through June. 


PENSION SOCIETY: The Annual Meeting 
of The Unitarian Service Pension Society will 
be held in Eliot Hall at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., at 11:00 A. M. on May 22, 
1950, for the transaction of the following 
business: (1) to hear reports of the officers 
and board of directors; (2) to elect officers 
and directors for the ensuing year; (3) to 
consider such other business as may properly 
come before the meeting. 

ELBRIDGE F. STONEHAM, Secretary 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal... having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards” 


Rev. Arthur Harmon Winn 
1874—1949 


When this writer began his ministry in the 
Unitarian Church at Laconia, New Hamp- 
shire, he saw in his audience the tall, erect, 
though frail figure of a white-haired gentle- 
man whose bright blue eyes shone with the 
light of the spirit within. From that time 
on and ever since, Arthur Winn was such 
a source of encouragement, such a treasure 
of wise counsel, that the thought often oc- 
curred: Oh, had I but had the privilege 
of this companionship for many years be- 
fore! 

But it became evident that the frailty of 
the body would soon end the activities of 
this gifted and consecrated soul. There fol- 
lowed a year of severe attacks of organic dis- 
eases. Between periods of great weakness, 
there were again days when the spirit rose 
triumphant, when the wealth of knowledge 
and wisdom, the serenity of a mind at peace 
with itself, and the friendliness and gene- 
rosity of a most lovable character made each 
visit with Arthur Winn a precious experi- 
ence, so that the visitor went away with a 
deep sense of having been blessed and en- 
riched far beyond any measure of comfort 
and friendship his visit might have brought 
to the sick-bed. 

Only a few days before the final collapse 
of the physical man, I found Arthur sur- 
rounded by recently accumulated philosoph- 
ical and scientific journals, announcing to 
the visitor with a twinkle in his eye that 
he was getting behind with his reading and 
—“Oh, there is so much adventure in the 
realm of philosophy.” 

Arthur Winn passed away December 22, 
1949. A private service at the Unitarian 
Church in Laconia was followed by the 
committal service in Albany, New York, the 
following day. His widow, Ella McCaf- 
frey Winn, continues to live in Laconia, 
New Hampshire, where the retired minister 
for some years past has made his home, and 
where a previous parishioner from Peter- 
borough and a close friend of the family, 
Mrs. Dorothy Jackson Bastille, has been a 
devoted companion to the Winns throughout 
the long period of illness. There were no 
children, the nearest relatives being mem- 
bers of their respective families living in 
and around Albany, New York. 

Arthur Harmon Winn was born in 1874 
in Guilderland, New York, graduated from 
Harvard Theological School in 1900, and 
first served as a Congregational minister, 
later taking the step to which his inner 
development had been leading: he joined 
the ministry of the Unitarian Church. 

In a life of consecrated service he poured 
the rich gifts of a keen mind and a heart 
overflowing with compassion and human 
understanding into the ministry of Unitarian 
Churches all over the country. He served 
various periods in the following communi- 
ties in the order listed: Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts; Troy, New York; Providence, Rhode 
Island, Peterborough, New Hampshire; Nor- 
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folk, Virginia, where he established a church 
and guided the erection of a church build- 
ing; Flint, Michigan; Houston, Texas; 
Miami, Florida; Lynchburg, Virginia; and 
Seattle, Washington. 

Arthur Winn retired in 1943 to live part 
of the year at his vacation home in the 
Weirs, New Hampshire. His memory lives 
on in every community where he and his 
wife served the cause of liberal religion. The 
term often applied to him by his devoted 
friends, “The Saintly Arthur Winn,” was a 
tribute not only to his personal qualities, 
but also to the power of the Divine Spirit 
in which he had his being. 

THEODORE L. STEIGER 


Mrs. William Roswell Cole 


Leonore Schumann was born in New York 
City on October 3, 1865, daughter of 
Theodor Schumann and Edwine Hirzel. 
The parents had left Wurtemburg in 1856, 
migrating to America to escape the restric- 
tions of life in monarchical Germany, In 
1869 he moved his family to Atlanta, 
Georgia, and built up there a good, useful 
business as chemist and pharmacist. He 
was one of the group who, under the lead- 
ership of the Rev. George Leonard Chaney, 
founded in 1883 the Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church of Atlanta. 


Mr. Chaney was followed by the Rev. 
William Rowell Cole, born in Baltimore, 
1865, graduated from Johns Hopkins in 
1887, and from the Harvard Divinity School 
in 1890. He was ordained by the Atlanta 
Church on December 16, 1891. He and 
Leonore Schumann were married July 18, 
1895; two months later they left Atlanta; 
and the next year he began his ministry in 
the First Parish, Cohasset, Massachusetts, 
where he was installed December 9, 1896. 
He was the faithful and beloved minister 
of that church until his death, August 21, 
1919, 

At the time of her marriage Mrs. Cole 
was a mature young woman of thirty; six 
months younger than her husband. She was 
beautiful to behold; and a privilege to 
know because of her quiet grace and poise 
and native dignity; an ideal minister’s wife, 
devoted to her husband, in complete sym- 
pathy with his work, and a capable home- 
maker. In her there were also a strength 
of nature and a depth of faith still to be 
revealed. 


The home she made fully reveals a woman’s 
nature. Here was a home, necessarily aus- 
tere, but orderly, dignified, and vocal with 
hospitality. One felt the presence of a 
singularly well - balanced, well - disciplined 
personality. Whatever difficulties there were 
in adjusting herself to the exactions of a 
minister’s wife in a country parish, she over- 
came them by not so much as recognizing 
them. She simply went on in her quiet 
equable way. In two weeks every one 
respected her, Before the year ended she 
had the love of all whose love was worth 
having. She took her place in the life of 


the church as though it were a privileg 
proving herself a leader in Sunday Scho 
and Alliance whom it was a pleasure 
follow. Unwittingly she was a challeng 
all the best in those around her. Peo 
who make others happy cannot help bi 
happy themselves. These were years ¢ 
humble homely blessedness in church an 
parsonage. 

She had her full share of sorrow. 4 
first-born son died in infancy; less tha 
a year later a little daughter died, also i 
infancy; and after twenty-four years of per 
fect companionship her husband died at th 
age of fifty-four. She was left a widoy 
practically penniless, with three children, tw 
of them still to be educated. The daughte 
had just graduated from Radcliffe; one so 
was about to enter Harvard; the other wa 
still a junior in high school. The Cohasse 
Church, be it recorded to their everlastin 
credit, came forward with a very generou 
purse, which of course merely shooed th 
wolf a little farther from the door. Ste 
must be taken to drive him cers 
back into the timber. ; 

We read about “the picket frozen o 
duty, the mother starved for her brood, 
and the possibility of her doing just tha 
was wholly in the picture, for she was tha 
kind of a mother. But her mother-loy 
taught her ingenuity to find a better wa 
than starvation. With her daughter’s hel 
she found a position as housemother for | 
sorority in the University of Californiz 
while the daughter got a teaching job i 
the same neighborhood. The family mover 
out to Berkeley, California, where they spen 
three entirely successful years, with th 
elder son in the University and the younge 
in Berkeley High School. 
~ Thrift, and a close application to thei 
several tasks enabled them to return ant 
fulfill the wish their beloved father hat 
always cherished: that his boys shoul 
graduate from Harvard. The year 1928 say 
them comfortably settled in Cambridge 
and both boys in Harvard. Determined no 
to be a drain on the slender family re 
sources, Mrs. Cole took a position as book 
keeper and Circulation Manager with Th 
Christian Register, which she filled 
entire fidelity for eight years. ! 

In 1934 the first signs of her ailmen 
appeared, and she had to give up activ 
work, It was a long, hopeless, and rathe 
distressing sickness, but it never daunted he 
spirit nor her independence, nor dulled th 
clarity of her mind nor the vigor of he 
interests. Up to the last days she remainet 
a valiant and pronounced personality, 
opinions clear, her convictions strong, h 
faith unshaken. The perishable part of | 
died on Monday, March 6, 1950. The re 
of her is beyond the reach of death. 


CE. 


Frederic John Gauld 


Many former parishioners and frie 
attended the memorial service on Sunt 
March 26th, for the Rev. Frederic J 
Gauld at the First Parish Church in Col 
set, Massachusetts, of which he had b 
the distinguished minister until his 
ment in 1987 at seventy, following fe 
three years of service in the Unitarian 1 
istry. Mr. Gauld died at his home in 


on March 15, 1950, in his 83rd year. 
in Birmingham, England, October 1, 
; Mr. Gauld came to America when 
een, receiving education at the State 
liversity of Iowa, and at the Meadville 
ological Seminary from which he was 
uduated in 1894. After three years as 
jistant minister at All Souls Church in 
w York City, he became pastor at Read- 
t, Massachusetts, and from there in 1899 
is called to Leominster, where he re- 
ined as minister for sixteen years. In 1922, 
er brief periods at Toledo, Ohio, and 
ooklyn, New York, he moved to Cohasset. 
+ was in France in 1918-1919 for fifteen 
oaths as Regional Director of the y. M. c. a. 
ng the French Army. 

In the years following the First World 
ar, Mr. Gauld became a staunch advocate 
he vital need of international coopera- 
, through the League of Nations or 
ise, to preserve the peace of the 


fr. Gauld is survived by his widow, Har- 
t B. Gauld of Cohasset, and by two sons 
d two daughters, all of whom are mar- 
There are nine grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Tilton 
Elizabeth Tilton, Unitarian feminist and 
mperance crusader, was born March 13, 
69 in Salem, Mass., and passed away at 
f winter home in Winter Park, Florida, on 
weh 15, 1950. On January 10, 1911, she 
$ united in marriage with William Tilton 
Cambridge, Mass., who survives her. 
Since 1912 Mrs. Tilton devoted much of 
t time and energy to the causes of woman 
frage, peace, education and Prohibition. 
e served in the past thirty years as organ- 
tion chairman of the Massachusetts 
gman Suffrage Association, a director of 
» Women’s National Committee for Law 
forcement, a director of the Anti-Saloon 
ague of America, chairman of the Wom- 
s National Committee for Education 
ainst Alcohol, president of the Unitarian 
mperance Society, chairman of the legis- 
ion committee of the National Congress 
Parents and Teachers, and chairman of 
» Radio Education Committee of Wash- 
ton, D. C. She was author of “Turning 
- the Spigot” (1914), “Save America” 
324), and contributed to the Woman's 
, Current History, and other publi- 
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Mrs. Tilton was a gallant fighter, a hard- 
ting opponent. Her convictions were ex- 
ed in plain, forthright and emphatic 
age. Undaunted by the defeat of Na- 

Prohibition, she continued her cru- 
“to uphold the ideals that keep the 
ly politic wholesome for boys and girls.” 
2 predicted the early return of Prohibition. 
ur task,” she said in one of her last public 

views, “is to keep the ideals warm. 
ly, we hold the saving remnant. You've 
to let people begin to suffer. Soon a 
v arm) will arise, an army of youth who 
re suffered in the homes of lady drunk- 
s.” “Re-Puritanize or perish” was her 
, and to the end she was firmly con- 
1 that America must stage a character 

ack based upon Puritan ideals. 


W. H. G. 


Alice Stone Blackwell 


A Tribute 

Alice Stone Blackwell, more than any 
other person, symbolized the whole range 
of the struggle of women through two gen- 
erations to win untrammeled human status. 
One of her aunts was the first to be or- 
dained a minister; another was the first 
woman doctor. Her mother, Lucy Stone, 
was the first Massachusetts woman to go 
to college; became a lecturer against Negro 
slavery and for woman’s rights, when mere 
publit speaking by women was considered 
an indecency; and throughout her life was 
one of the half-dozen great national figures 
in the woman’s movement. Her father, 
Henry B. Blackwell, gave a lifetime of ser- 
vice to the woman’s cause. 

The life of the daughter was inextricably 
interwoven from babyhood in the widely 
varied activities of her parents, which Miss 
Blackwell recorded in her book, Lucy Stone, 
Pioneer of Woman’s Rights. Miss Blackwell 
was assistant or editor-in-chief of the Wom- 
an’s Journal for thirty-four years; Secretary 
of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association for about twenty years, and 
President of the New England and the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tions. As Miss Blackwell’s chief weapon 
was the pen, often anonymous, she was 
not personally in the public eye as much 
as the platform campaigners. But her work 
of editing the Woman’s Journal and writing 
for that paper, as well as innumerable leaf- 
lets, articles, newspaper letters and cam- 
paign pamphlets, supplied the movement. 
Among journalists she was regarded as an 
editor of outstanding ability. In the coun- 
cil chamber she applied her rich wisdom, 
vast information, fertile mind and dauntless 
spirit to mapping out the strategy which 
through the years carried the suffrage cause 
step by step to final victory. 

The instant the ballot was won she took 
up the task of educating and organizing the 
new voters for public-spirited citizenship. 
She became Honorary Chairman and an 
active member of the Massachusetts League 
of Women Voters. 

In line with her family’s pioneering inter- 
est in the field of women’s education, she 
served Boston University, her alma mater, 
as trustee since 1908. In 1945 the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Humanities was con- 
ferred upon her. 

Throughout the long years, her sensitive 
humanity made her responsive to countless 
other struggles against oppression. Roused 
by the Armenian massacres of the ’90’s, she 
became a life-long champion of that people. 
Among her tireless and varied efforts to win 
them public understanding and support 
she rendered into English verse Armenian 
Poems. Her devotion to Armenia was recog- 
nized by the bestowal of the Order of Melu- 
sine. 

The atrocious oppressions of the Czar’s 
government led her to active work with the 
American Friends of Russian Freedom. Her 
warm cooperation and friendship with 
Madam Breshkovsky extended over many 
years, and included the editing of her auto- 
biography and letters. 


The struggles of labor equally enlisted 
her quick sympathies on countless occasions. 
Repeatedly she raised her voice against ex- 
ploitation and the suppression of free speech, 
of the right to organize and of other civil 
liberties. 

Devoted to world peace, she sought dur- 
ing many years to turn her talents to its 
service by promoting cultural appreciation. 
She rendered into English verse Songs of 
Grief and Gladness (from the Yiddish), 
Songs of Russia, the Hungarian poems of 
Petofi; and Some Spanish-American Poets— 
the latter a monumental volume of over two 
hundred poems, opening to North Ameri- 
cans a new continent of literature. 


A noteworthy tribute to the importance of 
the Woman's Journal was made by Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, whose wise leader- 
ship brought about the adoption of the 
Woman Suffrage Amendment. She said, 
“No words can express the gratitude I feel 
for the service Miss Blackwell and her dear 
father and mother gave to the Woman Suf- 
frage Movement through the Woman's Jour- 
nal, Without it we would still be unenfran- 
chised.” 

Once when I told her she was the most 
heroic person I had ever known, she laughed 
and replied, “But I never did anything ex- 
cept what was in the day’s work.” That 
characteristic remark indicates the way she 
had always taken herself. If the cause had 
required that she should be shot at sunrise, 
she would have gone out into the cold gray 
dawn as simply and naturally as she had 
done everything else. Death, too, would 
have been the day’s work. 


Her courage was not the mere buoyancy 
of the physically strong to whom nerves are 
unknown, but the reasoned, sustained cour- 
age of a person forcing herself to be brave 
because bravery was needed to accomplish 
the work at hand. 

Beneath her gifts as a writer and speaker 
lay rare devotion, not only to the woman's 
movement, but to all causes that strive for 
justice for human beings of every race, 
color and creed. Indeed, her sympathy for 
the suffering was so keen that it led her to 
give much time and effort to the prevention 
of cruelty to animals. 


In the death of Alice Stone Blackwell the 
world has lost a distinguished citizen. 
MAUD WOOD PARK 
NOTE: Mrs. Park, a co-worker with Miss 
Blackwell for many years, was organizer of 
the College Equal Suffrage League, and 
later was the first president of the League 
of Women Voters of the U. S. 


GOLDEN BOOK: Located in Jerusalem is 
“The Golden Book,” honor roll of the Jew- 
ish people. According to a recent report 
in the Schenectady Gazette, Rev. Robert S. 
Hoagland, minister of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church of Schnectady, will have his name 
inscribed in the book, meaning that enough 
land has been purchased in his name to 
maintain two families. This was a gift from 
his friends in the Zionist Organization of 
America and Hadassah. 
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USC child care program 
institute to be repeated 


The Unitarian Service Committee, with 
the approval of the Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid of the Department 
of State, will send a second education and 
child care institute to Germany this summer. 

Miss Katharine Taylor, former director of 
Shady Hill School, Cambridge, Mass., who 
was chairman of the 1949 institute, will re- 
turn to Germany in June in that capacity. 
Miss Helen Fogg, director of child and youth 
projects of the usc, again will be executive 
director of the institute. 

The 1950 institute, with some variations 
of last year’s project, will consist of three 
sessions, each of three weeks’ duration. 
Plans are being made to hold one session in 
Berlin; another in a city in the heavily in- 
dustrialized Ruhr area, and a third in 
Bremen, where Land and municipal authori- 
ties are eager to cooperate. 

Specialties to be represented in the Ameri- 
can staff will be psychiatry, teacher training, 
casework, group therapy (art), community 
education and group work. The American 
personnel also will include a research con- 
sultant. 

Although the 1949 institute was a pioneer- 
ing effort, the results have been far-reaching. 
The letters from Germans who shared in the 
experience, their appeals for a continuation 
of the institute, and their application of 
democratic processes introduced to them at 
the institute add testimony to the merit and 
value of the project. Of spectacular signifi- 
cance is the way the institute idea has snow- 
balled throughout Germany this winter as 
the usc follow-up program has been carried 
to the people, helping them to implement 
the ideas and procedures discussed during 
the formal institute. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that the 
eventual solution of what is called the “Ger- 
man problem” must be undertaken, for the 
most part, by the Germans themselves. 
Economic recovery, democratic political 
framework, and the rebuilding of devastated 
areas, while important, are not enough to 
provide substantial hope for a future demo- 
cratic Germany. 

The forms without the spirit are useless. 
The Unitarian Service Committee believes 
that the only effective way to combat tradi- 
tional German authoritarianism, a narrow 
exclusive nationalism, and the threat of com- 
munism, is through a program of reorienta- 
tion whose fundamental aim is to change the 
attitude of the German people. For the 
most part, this change of attitude must be 
effected by Germans themselves through in- 
digenous organizations and movements. In 
order to be solid and lasting, the change 
must take root from the inside through social 
experiment and conscientious individual con- 
tact such as provided by the institute. 

This is necessarily a long-term problem 
and the usc is aware of the enormous diffi- 
culties to overcome. The usc also is aware 
of liberal and democratic tendencies, never 
a powerful majority in Germany, but never- 
theless a strong influence in the days of the 
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Weimar Republic and persisting to the 
present day in spite of the Nazis’ deter- 
mined efforts to completely stamp them out. 

Spontaneity, flexibility and solicitude dis- 
tinguish voluntary agency work from the 
regulation-burdened, impersonal programs of 
government. On the basis of the Unitarian 
Service Committee’s previous experience in 
working with the German people, the Com- 
mittee believes that the institute program is 
vitally important in the solution ot the “Ger- 
man problem.” 

It is only by stimulating Germans to the 
point where they themselves will dare to ex- 
ercise individual initiative in attacking com- 
munity problems on a democratic coopera- 
tive basis that permanent, constructive ef- 
fects can be obtained. The usc believes that 
such is the decisive element in overcoming 
authoritarianism in its various forms. A five- 
year program of sustained effort along these 
lines might well prove a deciding factor in 
the struggle against authoritarianism. 


SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


The second annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, Inc., will be held 
at 10 a. M., May 23, in Edward Everett Hale 
Chapel of the First Church in Boston, 64 
Marlboro street. The agenda includes the 
election of the Board of Directors for the 
ensuing year, reports by the executive direc- 
tor and other staff members, consideration 
of by-laws, and-such other matters as may 
appropriately come before the meeting. 
Members as of record on May 1, 1950, are 
eligible to vote. 

The annual dinner, replacing the usual 
luncheon, will take place at 5:45 Pp. M., at 
the Hotel Vendome, Commonwealth avenue 
at Dartmouth street. 


Nominating committee 


submits panel of names 

In accordance with the By-laws of the 
American Unitarian Association, the Nomi- 
nating Committee lists the following nom- 
inees for election at the Annual Meeting in 
Boston, May 25, 1950. 

Moderator to Serve for Two Years 
Ernest Boyd MacNaughton, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Nine Regional Vice-Presidents to Serve for 
One Year 
Albert Bowen, M. D., Boulder, Colo. 
Rev. Angus deM. Cameron, Montreal, 

P. Q., Canada. 

Nathaniel L. Harris, Boston, Mass. 
Leonard M. Hunting, Portland, Oregon. 
Oscar S. Nelson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, Detroit, Mich. 

J. Ray Shute, Monroe, N. C. 

Kenneth B. White, Dallas, Texas. 
Douglas B. Whiting, Concord, N. H. 


Six Directors to Serve for Three Years 


Charles S. Bolster, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Edwin T. Buehrer, Chicago, Ill. 
Otto T. Gilmore, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Warren B. Walsh, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mrs. Eva Whiting White, Boston, 


Two Directors to Serve for One Year 
Malcolm S. Knowles, Evanston, Illinois 


Representing all societies and agencies of 
primary interest to the Association or its 
constituent members which are dedicated to 4 
the social expression of religion. 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Buffalo, N. y, 
Representing all schools, colleges, and other 5 
educational agencies of primary interest to 
the Association or its constituent members. 
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Nomination to Fill Vacancy 


Unexpired term of one year: ‘ 
Mrs. Paul H. Caskey, Rockford, I 
Submitted by the Nominating Committe 
James Luther Adams, Sanford Bates, Mr 
Kenneth McDougall, Frederick T. McGi 
Jr.; Frederic G. Melcher, Mrs. Russell | 
Wise, Thaddeus B. Clark, ex-officio, repr 
senting the Unitarian Ministers Associatio: 
Charles: W. Eddis, ex-officio, representir 
the American Unitarian Youth; Mrs. 7 
W. Pieksen, ex-officio, representing 
General Alliance; Dwight. S. Strong, é 
officio, representing the Unitarian Laymen 
League. i 


Article X, Section 7, of the By-Laws of t 
American Unitarian Association reads as follow 

“Nominations for any and all officers, director 
and committees shall be published at least nine 
days prior to the date of election. Addition 
Nominations may be made through nominati 
papers signed by fifty adult voting members | 
whom not more than five shall be members of a1 
‘one constituent society, and such nominations wh 
reported to the Secretary of the Association n 
less than sixty days prior to the date of the mee 
ing at which they are to be voted upon shall | 
placed upon the official ballot for said meeting 

The Annual Meeting of the American Unitariz 
Association will be held on Monday, May 25, 195 


As has been the custom in past years, th 
report lists also the following addition 
nominees for election at the annual meetir 
in Boston, May 25, 1950: 
Rev. Fred I Cairns, Madison, Wisconsin 
Nominated by the Unitarian Ministe 
Association. 

Mrs. George W. Pieksen, St. Louis, Mo. - 
Nominated by the General Alliance. 
Dwight S. Strong, Boston, Mass. | 
Nominated by the Unitarian Laymer 
League. : 
Charles W. Eddis, Cambridge, Mass. 
Nominated by the American Unitarie 
Youth. 
FREDERIC G. MELCHER, Chairmi 
DWIGHT S. STRONG, Secreta: 

For biographical information on the ca 
didates see the March issue of the Registe 
pp: 35-37. 


AUA officer nominated 


In accordance with the By-laws of the 
sociation, the Board of Directors presents th 
following nomination for Treasurer to f 
the unexpired term ending in May, 195: 
For Treasurer—George G. Davis i 

DANA MCLEAN GREELEY, Secret 


EVERYMAN: A new adaptation of - 
famous mediaeval drama “Everyman” 
recently presented by Pershing Theat 
Enterprises in Detroit, with the title role 
ing played by Byron Pershing, presider 
the company and a member of 
of Our Father (Rev. Tracy Pullmar 
Detroit. : 
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JSC to send medical missions 
9 Japan and Germany 


During the coming summer, the Unitarian 
rvice Committee will send an institute on 
sdical education to Japan and a medical 
ssion to Germany. 
At the request of General Headquarters, 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers 
H scAP), a team of distinguished Ameri- 
n doctors will go to Japan in July to con- 
4 a two-month program in Tokyo and 
The Advisory Committee on Volun 
weign Aid of the Department of State has 
proved the mission to Germany, which 
s been made possible by a substantial 
ant in aid from the Oberlaender Trust. 
Dr. Cyril N. H. Long, noted biochemist, 
20 is dean of the Medical School at Yale 
aiversity and Sterling professor of physio- 
zical chemistry there, will be chairman of 
e Japanese program. 
Dr. Erwin W. Straus, psychiatrist, who 
us a member of the usc’s 1948 German 
ission, will head the unit going to Ger- 
any. Dr. Straus, formerly professor of 
ychiatry at the University of Berlin, is 
rector of professional education and re- 
arch at the Veterans’ Hospital, Lexington, 
I. 
A major concern of the United States Oc- 
pation Forces in Japan is education, the 
tire system of which scar has reorganized. 
accord with this, the Japanese with the 
Ip of the Americans have embarked on a 
ag-range program designed ultimately to 
ovide Japan with a modern educational 
ogram in which the education and train- 
g of the Japanese medical profession is one 
the important factors. The request of 
AP for the Service Committee to cooperate 
as based on the Committee’s experience 
volving the organization of a dozen medi- 
1 missions on three continents. 
Purposes of the institute in Japan are 1) 
provide Japanese medical professors with 
e content of what should be taught to 
panese medical students; 2) to demon- 
tate the way in which “teaching on the 
tient” can be accomplished in what cor- 
sponds to the third and fourth year medi- 
l curricula in this country; and 3) to 
monstrate techniques of experiment lab- 
atory instruction in the basic sciences, em- 
asizing the integration of laboratory work 
th the lecture material. 
Brig.-Gen. Crawford F. Sams, Chief of 
Ith and Welfare, General Headquarters 
aff of scar, believes that a project with 
+h purposes will be of inestimable value 
he future of Japanese medical education. 
he institute for Japan, marking the first 
ne that a voluntary agency has been asked 
end a team of medical personnel there, 
| have a staff of 12 persons, including the 
an and an executive officer from the 
° sonnel, Fields to be represented 
addition to biochemistry are anesthesi- 
7, physiology, pharmacology, bacteri- 
gy, pathology, radiology, surgery, internal 
cine and pediatrics. Approximately 460 
mese professors will attend the institute. 


Germany 


Unqualified praise by German medical 
leaders of the 1948 mission and their en- 
thusiasm for a return visit by American doc- 
tors indicate the value of a follow-up pro- 
gram. 

Purpose of the mission scheduled to leave 
in June is to help create better human under- 
standing between Germany and the United 
States by sharing some of the best of our 
American heritage; to exchange medical in- 
formation, and to demonstrate American 
methods of education. 

The University of Marburg, long one of 
the distinguished institutions of learning on 
the Continent, and the Free University of 
Berlin have requested seminars by the 
American doctors. In addition to psychiatry, 
the members of the team will represent the 
fields of internal medicine, obstetrics and 
gynecology, pediatrics, thoracic surgery, an- 
esthesiology, psychology, pharmacology and 


anatomy. 


Gano honored 

The award of “Chevalier” in the French 
Legion of Honor to Seth T. Gano of Bel- 
mont, Mass., well known Unitarian, has 
been announced by French Ambassador 
Henri Bonnet. 

The high honor was conferred upon the 
prominent Boston businessman and banker 
by Vincent Auriol, president of France, as a 
“token of gratitude” for outstanding services 
rendered to France during World War II as 
vice-president of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee and for the advancement of better 
cultural relations between France and the 
United States as secretary general of the 
Byzantine Institute of America. 

Other decorations in recognition of Mr. 
Gano’s philanthropic endeavors in behalf of 
all mankind include the Russian Red Cross, 
ancien regime, awarded in 1926; the French 
Palme Academique, 1930; and the Portu- 
guese Cruz Vermilhe de Dedicacao, 1942, 
and fellowship in the Royal Society of Arts. 


YOUTH DEMOCRACY 


A splendid experience in youth leadership 
and development is offered at the Unitarian 
High School Conferences at Rowe, Mass. 
Youth leadership, ideals and programs are 
carried through with ample mature counselors 
present for expert guidance. 

Campers come from individual churches as 
delegates; or come “on their own,” for 1, 2 
or 3 weeks. A low-priced, unique, conference 
camp, progressive and Unitarian. Our 1950 
peg international, inter-creedal and _ inter- 
racial. 


Particulars from the Director: 
Rev. George N. Marshall, First Parish 
Plymouth, Mass. 


UNITARIAN ROWE CAMP 


June 24-July 16, 1950 
for high school age young people 
$15.00 weekly rate 


In our 27th season we salute the 
125th Anniversary of the A.U.A. 
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Universalist-Unitarian Union 
vote in Unitarian churches 


Table #5 
Number of 
churches 
voting : 
favorably for 354 
developing 
Federal Union 
Plan, prior to 
April 8, 1950 
200* Total 
: 56.5% percentage 
: (Extra of active 
: votes) churches 
: voting to 
date 
182 is (April 8, ‘50) 
number of 
favorable 
votes needed 
by May 1, ‘50 
No | 
negative 
votes 
to date 


* Churches not previously listed voting favorably: 

Amherst, Mass., Youngstown, Ohio, Keene, N. H., 
Groton, Mass., Salt Lake City, Utah, Dedham, Mass., 
New Bedford, Mass., Milton, Mass., Quincy, IIl., 
Brewster, Mass., Montreal, P.Q., Canada, Northampton 
& Florence, Mass., Gardner, Mass., Hobart, Indiana, 
Dunkirk, New York, Grosse Point, Mich., Chicago, 
Illinois (Unity), Medfield, Mass., Urbana, Ill., Flint, 
Mich., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Fourth), Cincinnati, Ohio (St. 
John’s), Plainfield, N. J., Ashby, Mass., Portland, Me., 
Trenton, N. J., Norton, Mass., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
Brockton, Mass., Lancaster, Mass., Peabody, Mass., 
East Lexington, Mass. (Follen), Bangor, Maine, Santa 
Monica, Calif., Mendon, Mass., Sioux City, lowa, 
Lawrence, Mass., Barnstable, Mass., Eastport, Maine, 
Hampton Falls, N. H., Bolton, Mass., Sandwich, Mass., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Des Moines, lowa, Jamestown, 
N. Y., Ware, Mass. 

Total to date 200 churches voting “‘yes.”’ 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 

of the University of Chicago 

Accredited for Veterans 
under “G. I. Bill” 

Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 
$1875.00 for three years of study. 
President: Watiace W. Rossins 
5701 WooDLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


Hotel Bellevue 
Ou Beacon Hill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.00 up 
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Prayer is Prayer 


LOOKING TO 
THE FUTURE 


Ye Greate Booke of Gosport, which is 
dedicated to the future of the Isles of 
Shoals, is here surrounded by friends in 
Needham, Mass. The Needham Church 
was first to fill a page in the Greate Booke 
with signatures of Star Island 1950 Club 
members. The purpose of the Club is “To make the season of 1950 the best in 
Shoals history.” The Club offers a scholarship (one week for a delegate to the 
Shoals this summer) to any church or organization which fills a yi (40 signatures ) 
this spring. 

In this picture are, left to right, Miss Elizabeth Storer, Mrs. Leland A. Whitney, 
Senator Leslie B. Cutler, Mrs. Walter C. Gartner and Miss Ethel Peirce, all of Need- 
ham. The flash was taken by Representative Harold Putnam, also a member of the. 
1950 club. 


The title page was designed and richly illuminated by Miss Elizabeth Wadsworth of 
the Vesper George School of Art in Boston. 


Prayer is prayer if souls are filled 
with reverence about it, 

Coming from deep spirit realms 
but not because men shout it. 


Prayer is prayer in spite of all 
the humans who abuse it; 

Prayer is prayer because of what 
it does for those who USE it. 


MARY O CONNOR 


WANTED 


Registered Nurse for six weeks at 
Unitarian Rowe Camp (see ad)., A 
wonderful opportunity for a nurse 
interested in a _ vacation camp 
with Unitarian junior and senior 
high school young people. $35.00 
weekly, plus room and board. All 
camp privileges and opportunities. 
June 24-August 6. Apply to the 
Senior High director, Rev. George N. 
Marshall, 30 Russell St, Plymouth, 
Mass. Please include qualifications 
and experience. 


. 


STAR ISLAND CONFERENCES 


Isles of Shoals — Ten Miles Out from Portsmouth, N. H. 


Where the summer climate is “The most delightful in America,” and the 
“vacation conferences” offer unequalled opportunity for rest, recreation, in- 
struction and inspiration. 


CALENDAR FOR 1950 


June 24—July 1. American Unitarian Youth—High School Age. 
July 1—July 8. All Star Conference—Family Week. 

July 8—July 15. Religious Education Institute. 

July 15—July 22. Women’s General Alliance Week. 


July 22—July 29. World Order Week. The 54th session of the Isles of Shoals 
Unitarian Association. 1 


July 22—July 29. Post College Age—Concurrent with World Order. 
July 28—July 30. Unitarian Laymen’s Weekend. 

July 29—Aug. 13. Congregational Conferences. 

Aug. 13—Aug. 23. Camp Farthest Out. 


Aug. 22—Aug. 29. “The Coming Great Church.” A new conference devoted to the — 
cause of unity and co-operation among all religious bodies. | 


Aug. 29—Sept. 5. “The Beacon Conference”—For young people of college age—Uni- 
tarian and Congregational. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


*Pulpit and Choir 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


ae BY ESTMENTS -JHANGINGS 
aEISTOLES - EMBROIDERIES 


| i SS ? Communion Sets- Altar Ap- 
ww) = pointments + Altar Brass Goods 


i : \ 
wa, * THational cute 0, 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 


PLAN YOUR VACATION NOW 
to include a memorable week 
At The Isles of Shoals 


For particulars address: 
Star Island Headquarters, 355 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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: ouncing 


WORLD ORDER WEEK 
at the Shoals — July 22-29 


The 54th General Conference of the Shoals Unitarian Assn. 


eme: What is the Answer of Liberal Religion to the 
Search for Lasting Peace? 


Features: 
Stimulating Speakers 

Panel to Discuss Religious Implications 

Informal Discussion Groups 

: Ample Time for Relaxation 

M4 Entertainment 

7 Chapel and Candlelight Worship 

Topics 

i Constructive Uses of Atomic Energy 

Our Military Program 

Neither Preventive War nor Appeasement 

Truman’s Point 4— McMahon’s Proposals 

Human Rights and Lasting Peace 

- Responsibilities of Radio, Press and Screen 

| 


eservations: 
Write to the Conference Registrar: 
Miss Gladys Winchester 
355 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 


® 


cher Information: 
v A World Order flyer will be distributed to the churches 
during April. 

Additional information can be secured from the Isles of 
Shoals Unitarian Association, 355 Boylston Street, or from 
the Department of Adult Education, 25 Beacon Street, 


THE WAYSIDE | 
COMMUNITY PULPIT 


**Religion 24 hours a day 
for the passing throng’’ 


Says the Boston Post in a recent full-page major feature: 


‘Comments of praise and testimonials to the effectiveness 
of the Wayside Pulpit messages pour into the Beacon Street 
offices from readers around the country. Some claim the 
‘punchy sermonettes’ constantly keep them ‘on their guard’ 
against doing evil. Others insist that a chance glance at 
certain quotations completely altered their lives. 


“College professors, many housewives, even news editors 
have written to laud the ‘quiet strength’ the wayside signs 
create. 


“To those churches, or communities — and an occasional 
factory — seeking information on ‘joining the mailing list,’ 
the Pulpit editorial staff even sends printed plans for 
constructing the glass-framed bulletin boards. 


“Every message continues to serve as a ‘conscience-prod- 
der’ to thousands, whether the readers are steady church- 
goers or those who have yet to step under the portals of a 
church. 


“Passing throngs are getting religion ‘24 hours a day,’ 
in capsule form, to say nothing of expert advice from the 
world’s greatest thinkers.” 


The Wayside Community Pulpit 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Boston 8. 


SHOULD AMERICANS SPY? 
(Continued from page 40) 
aer bills. If we try out these methods 
W we will violate the faith of our fore- 
hers in the free expression of even 
ngerous opinions. And in aping the 
lice state methods of both Fascists and 
mmunists, we will seriously cripple 
mocracy. 
Aren't Communists a menace? Yes, 
course, but we have laws and efficient 
encies to deal with them. As Presi- 
nt Conant of Harvard said recently, if 
r statutes controlling subversive activi- 
S aren't being carried out, action 
auld be taken against Jaw enforcement 
icers charging them with “grave dere- 
tion of their duties.” 
Expose them to the air 

Why is freedom of speech a wiser way 
handling subversive ideas than the 
thod of suppression based on the 
it~"em-rough philosophy? Freedom of 
ch is a safety valve. 
Let people blow off steam. This prin- 
le was stated quite clearly years ago 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes: 
th radical ideas as with the not yet 
gotte champagnes the best way to 


to the air.” 

ippression of speech tends to drive 
rsive movements underground 
ere they are much harder to deal with 
out in the open. Many of us would 


rather see our 70,000 professed Com- 
munists on top of the sofa where we can 
watch them, than underneath where we 
don’t know what they are about. 


The suppressive mania often drives 
those obsessed by it to acts of sheer silli- 
ness. During the last anti-Communist 
hysteria a zealous woman agitator wrote 
a book called The Red Network, accusing 
even Newton D. Baker, at that time a 
successful corporation lawyer, of radica]- 
ism. Now comes through the mail a 
similar volume, We Must Abolish the 
United States, by one Joseph P. Kamp. 
By implication Mr. Kamp accuses the 
following of red leanings: Herbert Agar, 
the Rev. Josiah Bartlett, the Rev. Preston 
Bradley, Louis Bromfield, Arthur H. 
Compton, Max Eastman, Albert Einstein, 
the Rev. Donald Harrington, the Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, Hamilton Holt, 
Bishop Oldham, Harry A. Overstreet, 
and James Roosevelt! Heaven save the 
suppressor from himself (or herself). 


Hunting for Communists and fellow 
travelers puts a premium on social con- 
formity. At the very time when we need 
flexibility of mind and a healthy non- 
conformity, it is much safer to read The 
Saturday Evening Post and True Love 
Stories than The Nation and the New 
Republic, especially when on buses and 
trains. (Employees in the State Depart- 
ment please note.) 


Under the care of nursemaids 


Prying into men’s dangerous thoughts, 
as the Mundt-Nixon Bill proposes doing, 
would bring back into American life the 
snooping which our founders considered 
so hateful. “Conversations will ‘be re- 
ported by participants, so that men will 
begin wondering whether it is safe to 
say anything to supposed friends,” warns 
Professor Zechariah Chafee, Jr. of Har- 
vard University. 

“People will eavesdrop on their neigh- 
bors. Secret police will be multiplied, 
to catch all these new crimes. . . . If the 
citizens of the United States persist much 
longer in being afraid, the real rulers of 
this country will be fanatics fired with a 
zeal to save grown men from objection- 
able ideas by putting them under the 
care of official nursemaids.” 

Our present anti-Communist hysteria 
might prove as foolish as the frenzied 
farmer’s burning of his barn to kill a 
nest of rats. 


Education for Individuals 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
A College Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys 
Six forms (Grades 7 to 13) 


FOR INFORMATION, PLEASE WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, HEADMASTER 


“HUMILIATED”: The Louisville Courier- 
Journal recently carried the following two- 
column headline: “cHURCHES HERE URGED 
TO WELCOME NEGROES: Unitarian Pastor 
Asks for Brotherly Action That Will “Help 
Change Blot on Community.’” The news- 
story began: “The Rev. Robert Weston, 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church, yester- 
day asked Louisville churchgoers to admit 
Negroes to their pews. ‘I am humiliated 
that no colored persons are welcomed into 
the churches of Louisville, including my 
own, he told a joint meeting of Pi Tau Pi, 
Jewish social fraternity, and representatives 
of the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. ‘I hope you will help change that 
blot upon our community. . . . I don’t see 
how we can talk of brotherhood while that 
condition remains. Some restaurants have 
more religion than our churches because 
whites and Negroes both can go there.’ ” 


“We-can no more understand 
the New Testament without the 
Apocrypha than we can under- 
stand contemporary American 
life with no knowledge of the 
Civil War.” —Pastor’s Journal 


The Smith-Goodspeed COMPLETE BIBLE 
is the only Bible that gives you the Old Testa- 
ment, the New Testament, and the fourteen 
books of the Apocrypha in your language—the 

American language of today. 
te beautiful, clear, often incisive Eng- 

lish . . . delightful to read.”’ 
—Christian Evangelist 


“The clearest window through which we 
may look into the minds of those who wrote 
the Hebrew and Greek originals.”’ 

—Christian Century 


The Smith- 
Goodspeed 
COMPLETE 

BIBLE 


$4.00 at all 
bookstores. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 


Also: 
THE BIBLE (Smith-Goodspeed). Old and 
New Testaments. Popular edition, $3.00 
THE NEW TESTAMENT (Goodspeed). 
Popular edition, $1.00 

And 14 other editions in handsome, per- 
manent bindings. Write for free descrip- 
tive circular, 


TUFTS ministers . . 


Classified Advertising 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, Minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., Minister Emeritus. Sunday service, 11 a. m. 
Church School, 9:45 a. m. 


KING’S CHAPEL. (Founded 1686.) Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins, Minister. Elwood E. Gaskill, M.A. 
(Mus.), Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday. Serv- 
ice, 11 a. m. Open daily 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. ALL 
ARE WELCOME. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services, 11 a.m. 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church Office open 


daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, 
Executive Director. 


-Used Opera Seats 


Several thousand 100% rebuilt 
used church seats. We can fur- 
nish any quantity you request. 


Write for photos and state 
quantity. 


ACME SEATING CO. 
185 East Water St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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~) Keep a record of church teks 
and beneficiaries in a beautifully hand- 


«77, tooled Book of Remembrance, en- 

ind grossed in gold and color. Shown in 
fa) a velour-lined, fluorescent-lighted re- 

4. pository, such a book adds beauty and 

ON dignity to your church. 

¢ Engrossed designs are available, too, 


for honor rolls and resolutions. 

We can also serve you with fine 
church furnishings and stained glass 
windows. Send for our free sui ct ARES ee as UR 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, | IWPHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHU PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETT 


GOWNS! 


PULPIT- CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 
DOCTORS 
MASTERS 
BACHELORS 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 


. salute the 125th Anniversary of the American Unitarian Association. For 


a century TUFTS men have been serving Unitarian churches, and the proportion of TUFTS men on 


the “‘retired list’ is almost as great as on the 
of TUFTS and its steady contribution, 


“active list,”’ 
today as a half-century ago, and as nearly a century ago. 


an indication of the continuing service 


TUFTS men are still being trained for a progressively liberal, socially conscious, intellectually 


aware Unitarian ministry. 


Students are advised to consider TUFTS. 


Laymen are reminded that 


TUFTS THEOLOGICAL FUNDS have already contributed to the Unitarian cause in the training of 
ministers out of all proportion to Unitarian gifts to the School. 


TUFTS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF RELIGION, MEDFORD, MASS. 
John M. Ratcliff, ED.D., Dean 
The Unitarian Alumni Association of the Tufts College School of Religion. 


WHEN IN BOSTON for the Unitaria 
May Meetings you are invited to atten 
the annual meeting of The Unitarie 
Temperance Society on Tuesday, Ma 
23, at 10:30 a. m. in the James Freema 
Clarke Room of the Arlington Stre 
Church, 353 Boylston Street. Boston. 


RAYMOND G. MCCARTHY 


of the Yale Plan Clinic, and co. 
author of a new book on Alcohol and 
Social Responsibility will speak on 
this subject. 


The public is cordially invited. 


Membership in the society may be s 
cured by sending $1 (regular) or $ 
(sustaining) to the treasurer, Henry | 
Scott, 50 Congress St. Boston. 


Free temperance literature will be maile 
on request. Address Dr. Wm. H. Gysa: 
Secretary, Unitarian Temperance Soc 
ety, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


The alcohol education film, “/é’s Up. 


You,” is available to church group 
Write for details. 


Unitarian Temperance Society — 


Officers and Directors 


Livingston Stebbins, President 

Mrs. William H. Brown, Vice-Presi 
Henry R: Scott, Treasurer 

Dr. William H. Gysan, Secretary 
Dwight Strong, Frances G. Curtis, 
Harold G. Arnold, Rev. Carl A. 
ward, Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, 
Lyman V. Rutledge, Rev. Wal 
Jones, Dr. Margaret Poole, C 
Noone. 
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> OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER LIBERAL CHRISTIAN WOMEN, 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


22,000 Women in 

434 Branches in 

37 States, and in 
Canada, the District 
of Columbia and the 
Canal Zone 


Banded together to: 


“quicken religious life and to maintain an organization of liberal reli- 
gious women of all races devoted to the task of realizing those ideals of 
personal and social living to which they are committed as Unitarians; 


“promote the association of such women into local groups to further 
the purposes and program of the General Alliance; 


“cooperate with other organizations within the Unitarian Fellowship 
for the promotion and extension of Unitarianism; 


“encourage, stimulate and promote the study and discussion of the 
social and economic problems of society in order to put more fully into 
action the principles of free religion in their homes, their churches, their 
communities and the world; 


“stimulate an awareness of the place the church universal may hold in 
present day life, so that as Unitarian women they may add to its crea- 
tiveness and extension.” 


If you are not already a Branch 
member or a Member-at-Large, 
won’t you join us? 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


: 


Proctor Academy, a Unitarian school for one hundred boys, offers a type 


of program which combines many of the advantages of the progressive 
methods with the standards of work and industry which have been tradi- 
tional in this old New England school. Each boy is studied as an individual 
and his work is planned accordingly. The courses of study are arranged in 
a unique manner to afford the greatest amount of flexibility consistent with 
the necessary continuity of each boy’s work. In addition to the college pre- 
paratory courses, a complete and different schedule, including not only 


academic work, but a coordinated program in the school shops, is offered 


J. Hatsey Guticx, Headmaster i sf 
Andover, New Hampsh 
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